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The following two consulation games were played immediately 
after the end of the tournament. The first was played on 28th 
January 1896 (16th January on the Russian calendar) and the 
second on 29th January 1896 (17th January on the Russian cal- 
endar. 


1) Steinitz, Chigorin - Lasker, Pillsbury Vienna Opening 

1 P-K4 P-K4 2 N-QB3 N-KB3 3 P-B4 P-Q4 4 P-Q3 P-Q5 5 QN-K2 N-B3 
6 N-KB3 B-Q3 7 P-B3 B-KN5 8 PxKP BxP 9 NxB NxN 10 Q-R4+ P-B3 11 
NxP N-R4 12 B-K3 Q-R5+ 13 K-Q2 N-N6 14 PxN QxR 15 Q-N4 R-Q1 16 
QxP O-O 17 Q-B7 KR-K1 18 P-N4 R-Q2 19 Q-R5 P-KB4 20 Q-B5 PxP 21 
PxP K-Rl 22 R-K1l Q-R7 23 K-B2 QxP(N6) 24 B-Q2 R-KB2 25 N-B5 BxN 
26 PxB RxP 27 QxBP R1-KB1 28 Q-K4 N-N3 29 B-K2 R-K4 30 Q-N4 
Q-B7 31 P-B4 R1-K1 32 K-Q1 R-K5 33 Q-B3 Q-Q5 34 Q-B3 N-B5 35 
QxQ RxQ 36 B-KB3 R1-Q1 37 B-Q5 NxP 38 R-K7 N-B5 39 K-B2 NxB 40 
PxN R(Q5)xQP 41 B-B3 R(Q4)-Q2 42 BxP+ K-Nl 43 RxR RxR 44 B-R6 
K-B2 45 P-N5 K-Kl 46 K-B3 K-Ql 47 K-B4. K-B2 48 K-B5 R-B2 49 
P-R4 R-B3 50 B-K3 P-KR4 51 K-Q5 K-N2 52 K-K4 R-K3+ White 
resigns 


2) Lasker, Pillsbury - Steinitz, Chigorin Evans Gambit 

1 P-K4 P-K4 2 N-KB3 N-QB3 3 B-B4 B-B4 4 P-QN4 BxP 5 P-B3 B-R4 6 
P-Q4 PxP 7 0-0 P-Q3 8 PxP N-B3 9 Q-R4 B-Q2 10 P-Q5 N-K4 11 QxB 
NxB 12 Q-N4 N-N3 13 P-QR4 P-QR4 14 Q-Q4 0-0 15 N-B3 N-Kl 16 
B-N2 N-Bl 17 N-Q2 P-QB3 18 N-B4 R-R3 19 QR-Nl N-K2 20 B-R3 PxP 
21 PxP N-B4 22 Q-B4 B-Bl 23 KR-Ql N-B3 24 N-N5 N-R4 25 Q-Q2 
Q-B3 26 N-B7 Q-N3 27 P-B3 N-R5 28 K-Rl B-R6 29 PxB Q-B4 30 
Q-KB2 Black resigns 


FOREWORD TO THE FACSIMILE EDITION 


At the banquet in the middle of the Hastings 1895 tournament 
Chigorin announced that the St Petersburg Chess Club invited 
the first five players of the current tournament to an event at 
the end of the year in which each would play every player three 
or four times. The first prize would be £100 and nobody would 
get less than £30. When the Hastings tournament ended twelve 
days later the winner was Pillsbury followed by Chigorin, 
Lasker, Tarrasch, Steinitz, etc., fortunately the strongest 
five players in the world at the time. Tarrasch refused the in- 
vitation because of the needs of his medical practice, and so 
the number of games between each pair was increased to six, 
giving a total number of games just short of the original 
target. The ensuing match-tournament was unquestionably the 
strongest in the first 75 years of tournament chess. 

Almost single-handed Chigorin had made chess popular in Russia. 
He wrote columns in periodicals, published a chess magazine and 
met its losses from his own meagre resources, gave simultaneous 
displays and represented his country with distinction in 
international tournaments and matches. In the cultural capital 
of Russia where this first international chess tournament in 
the country was played, the St Petersburg Chess Club had an 
admirer of Chigorin as its president, Peter Alexandrovich 
Saburov (1835-1917) who had lived in London some thirty years 
earlier. 

Most Russians, and many others, thought before the competition 
that Chigorin was now the world's strongest player. Pillsbury 
himself said so when he arrived back in New York from Hastings, 
adding that Lasker was too frail for sustained competition. 
Others thought that Pillsbury himself was the likely winner. 
The general opinion at the time was that Steinitz, approaching 
sixty, had at last begun to weaken and Lasker was the lucky 
player who happened to challenge him first after the decline 
set in. The Hastings result seemed to confirm that view, at 
least to those who forgot that Lasker played there while 
convalescing from a grave illness, and the World Champion and 
his predecessor were expected to take the last two places at St 
Petersburg. In the event it proved to be for Chigorin what 
Panov in his biography called his ‘Petersburg Waterioo'. 


An inaugural dinner was held on December 8th but the beginning 
of play was deferred until the 13th. Steinitz arrived in St 
Petersburg on 29th November, and Pillsbury on 6th December but 
Lasker was delayed by passport formalities and did not get 
there until the llth. The time limit was 30 moves in the first 
two hours and 15 in each subsequent hour. The sessions were 2-6 
in the afternoon and 8.30-11.30 in the evening, with 40 days 
for the 18 rounds. In addition to the prize money, paid in ¢& 
sterling, and free accomodation the three foreigners received 
£60 each for travel expenses. 

It is popularly believed that during this visit too. St 
Petersburg, Pillsbury caught syphilis from which he eventually 
died. Walter Korn, in his America's Chess Heritage (1978), has 
put a timetable to it. He says that in the unexpected free time 
between 6th and 12th December Pillsbury visited a brothel, 
became aware of symptoms between 27th December and 2nd January 
and was given the diagnosis of syphilis by a doctor just before 
his game on 4th January. Korn says this explains why Pillsbury, 


after scoring 6% in the first 9 rounds, lost his next 5 games © 


and scored only three draws from the remaining four. It is 
possible, but could it be that on the same day Chigorin 
discovered that he did not have a similar complaint? He scored 
only 14 in the first 9 rounds but 5% in the last 9. 

Another factor, now largely forgotten, may have influenced the 
result. The rich followers of chess who provided the resources 
for the contest had placed substantial bets on the outcome. One 
Russian count made a bet of 5,000 roubles (about £550 at the 
time) with an Englishman that Chigorin would finish above 
Pillsbury. As the punter became increasingly agitated Chigorin 
complained that he too was being made more nervous, and his 
performance in the first half of the tournament weakened. It 
might be suspected that because the bets were much greater than 
the prize money the players could be induced to fake results. 
That might explain the game on 2nd January when Chigorin 
managed to lose to Pillsbury from an overwhelming position. 
However Chigorin certainly had every reason to see himself 
his game on 4th January. Korn says this explains why Pillsbury, 
after scoring 6% in the first 9 rounds, lost his next 5 games 
and scored only three draws from the remaining four. It is 
possible, but could it be that on the same day Chigorin 
discovered that he did not have a similar complaint? He scored 
only 14 in the first 9 rounds but 53 in the last 9. 


Another factor, now largely forgotten, may have influenced the 
result. The rich followers of chess who provided the resources 
for the contest had placed substantial bets on the outcome. One 
Russian count made a bet of 5,000 roubles (about £550 at the 
time) with an Englishman that Chigorin would finish above 
Pillsbury. As the punter became increasingly agitated Chigorin 
complained that he too was being made more nervous, and his 
performance in the first half of the tournament weakened. It 
might be suspected that because the bets were much greater than 
the prize money the players could be induced to fake results. 
That might explain the game on 2nd January when Chigorin 
managed to lose to Pillsbury from an overwhelming position. 
However Chigorin certainly had every reason to see himself as 
the logical challenger for the World Championship and that 
surely would have been more important toi him than money. 

On that fateful 4th January Pillsbury played 7 Q-R4 in his game 
with Lasker and lost. At Cambridge Springs 1904 the ailing 
Pillsbury played 7 BxN in the same variation of the Q.G.D. 
against Lasker and won. The legend sprang up that Pillsbury had 
discovered this secret move shortly after the St Petersburg 
game and saved it up until he could use it on Lasker. The 
reader will find that Pollock discussed 7 BxN in this book. In 
any case, Pillsbury opened with 1 P-kK4 in the three games in 
which he was White against Lasker between these two games. 

This was a great tournament. Less than one third of the games 
were drawn, none in less than 30 moves while one reached 114 
moves. The first edition of this book had only 500 copies and 
because of the paper-back binding few have survived. A Russian 
book, the first tournament book in that language, may well have 
had an even smaller issue and is scarce. There is also a more 
obscure book, which I have seen only once, namely The Dynamic 
Chess Notation by F.S.Pilleau, which gives all the games of St 
Petersburg 1895-6 as examples of an alphabetical notation. 


December 1982 Ken Whyld 


Publisher's Note: In the original book the illustrations of 
the players appeared as follows: Lasker opposite page iii; 
Steinitz opposite page v; Pillsbury opposite page xi; Chigorin 
opposite page xiv. The original book was stapled through the 
side and so would not open flat and the cover was of paper, 
not card, but was also printed in pink and black. 
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EMANUEL LASKER 

WILHELM STEINITZ ... ann 
ETARRY NELSON PILIsnurRy ... 
MICHAEL IVANOWITZ TCIIGORIN 


GAMES. 


I.—LASKER v. PILLSBURY 
II.—SreEIN1I1z v. TCHIGORIN 


IIT.—TcnHIGORIN v. PILLSBURY 


IV.—LASKER v. STEINITZ 
V.—TCHUIGORIN v. LASKER ... 
VI.—STeinitz @. PILLSBURY 
VII.—STEINIIz 7 LASKER 
VIII.—PILispury 7. TCHIGORIN 
IX.—LASKER v. TCHIGORIN ... 
X.—PILLSBURY v@, STEINITZ 
XI.—TCHIGORIN zv. STEINITZ 
XIJ.—PILispury v. LASKER ... 
XNIITI.—TcuHIGoRIN 7. LASKER ... 
XIV.-—STEINITZ v. PILLSBURY 
XNV.—STEINITZ v. TCHIGORIN 
XNVI.—LASKER -#. PILUSBURY ... 
XVII.—LASKER wv STEINITZ 
XVIII.—Tcuicorin v. PILLSBURY 
XIX.—PILLSBURY 7 LASKER ... 
XX.—TCHIGORIN v. STEINITZ 
XXI.—PILLSBURY v. TCHIGORIN 
NXII.—STEINITz wv. LASKER 
NNIII.—PIL_sBurY v7. STEINITZ 
XXTIV.—LASKER 7. TCHIGORIN ... 
XXV.—LASKER 7 STEINITZ 
NAXVI.—TCHIGORIN v. PILLSBURY 
XXVITI.—STEINITz v. PiLLsBuRY... 
XXVJIL—TcHIGORIN wv LASKER... 
XXIX.—LASKER v. PILUSBURY ... 
XXX.—SYTEINITZ v. TCHIGORIN 
XXXI.—LASKER v. TCHIGORIN ... 
XXXII.—PILLSBURY wv, STEINITZ 
XXXII[—PILLsBuRY v. LASKER 
XXXIV.—TCHIGORIN v, STEINITZ 
XXXV.—PILLSBURY vw. TCHIGORIN 
XXXVI.—STEINITZ v. LASKER 


Page. 
Se pint 
_ v. 
x]. 
Yan XLV: 
Opening. Page. 
Petrotl’s Defence... 
Queen’s Pawn Opening... 2 
Petroff’s Defence... 3 
Ruy Lopez 4 
Evans Gambit 5 
Petroff’s Defence... 6 
Q P Opening 8 
Q P Opening 9 
Ruy Lopez fe) 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 12 
Evans Gambit 13 
Ruy Lopez 15 
Giuoco Piano... 16 
Petroff's Defence... oes) MS 
Queen’s Gambit ... ae) LQ 
Petroff’s Defence ... a 20 
Ruy Lopez ae soe, 20 
Petroff's Defence .. 22 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 23 
vans Gambit 26 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 28 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 30 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 32 
Ruy Lopez Ae PRE 
Ruy Lopez = ive 30 
Ruy Lopez 37 
Petroff’s Defence... oe) 
Two Knights’ Defence 42 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 43 
Quecn’s Gambit Declined 45 
Q P Opening cee oe 47 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 49 
Ruy Lopez 51 
Evans Gambit 53 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 56 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 58 


FuLi SCORE AND SUMMARY OF TIIE TOURNAMENT 


see see 


| I'he Of. [Petersburg ‘\ournamenf, 


1895-96. 


EMANUEL LASK ER. 


ERR Emanuel Lasker was born in Berlinchin, a small town in 
Prussia, on the 24th December, 1868. He learnt the moves 
of the game when 12 years old, his brother, Dr. Lasker, 
being his tutor. At the age of 15 he entered seriously upon 
the scientific study of chess. Lasker was first heard of publicly as a player 

| in 1889, as, inthe June of that year, he carried off first prize in a 
tournament held at the Kaiserhoff, in Berlin, without losing a single game. 

_ In the July of the same year he competed in the Minor Tournament of the 
German Chess Association, at Breslau, where he carried off the first prize 
after tying with Herr V. Feyerfeil, whom he defeated in the tie-match, and 

_ this, according to German rule (a most excellent one), entitled him to rank 
as amaster. At the Amsterdam International Tournament of the same year 
he won second prize (with a score of 6 games out of a possible 8), Burn 
taking first.prize; Van Vliet was the only player who defeated him on that 
occasion, whilst Burn and Mason drew their games with him. In July, 
1890, he tied with his brother, Dr. Lasker, for first and second prizes at the 
Berlin National Tournament. In August, 1890, he won third prize at the 
International Tournament with a score of 4 out of 6. 

In 1891, Lasker came to London and gave performances of exhibition 
play at the German Exhibition. In 1892, he took the first prize in the 
National Master Tournament of the British Chess Association, Mason 

‘being second. Then followed the famous quintangular match, when 
against the best players. resident in England—Messrs. Bird, Blackburne, 
Gunsberg, and Mason—he secured first prize with the excellent score of 
6} out of a possible 8. In this contest he did not lose a single game, but 
drew twice with Mason and once with Gunsberg. Then followed his match 

- with Blackburne in London, whom he defeated by 6 to 0, with 4 draws, 
and his match with Bird at Newcastle-onTyne, whom he beat by 5 to o. 

In September. 1892, he went to the United States, where he continued 
his successes both in: match and tournament play, until in 1894 he finally 
defeated Steinitz in a set match by ro 'to 5, with 4 draws, thus winning the 
title of chess champion of the world. We give some particulars of this 
important match in our sketch of Mr. Steinitz’s career. 


iv. St. Petersburg Tournament, 1895-6. 


a 


Soon after his victory over Mr. Steinitz, Herr Lasker returned to 
Europe, and, afier a short sojourn in the Fatherland again visited 
England, where he received a most cordial welcome. He did not enter 
into any public play of importance, but restricted himself to simultaneous — 
exhibitions and friendly chess. ‘Towards the end of the year he was, 
unfortunately, stricken down with a severe attack of typhoid fever, and at 
one time his recovery was regarded as almost doubtful. Thanks to the 
great attention of his brother, Dr. Lasker (who came over specially from 
Germany), he recovered, and slowly regained strength. He subsequently 
delivered a series of lectures in London, on the theory of the chess open- 
ings, and these were afterwards published in book form, under the title 
Co.nmon Sense in Chess. When the Hastings Tournament was announced, 
Herr Lasker entered his name, but his friends were afraid that his weak 
health would not permit him to play. In this, however, they were agreeably 
disappointed, as he recovered more strength, and played throughout the 
contest. He was not completely successful in the first few rounds, but he 
held a good position in the score list, and for some time he and Mr. Pills- 
bury and M. Tchigorin ran each other very close indeed for first prize. 
The ultimate result was that Herr Lasker finished third with 154, Pillsbury 
being first with 164, and Tchigorin second with 16. Below Herr Lasker 
were Tarrasch 14, Steinitz 13, Schiffers 12, Bardeleben 114, Teichmann 
114, and Schlechter 11 e 

The next event was the celebrated St. Petersburg Quadrangular Match, 
between the chief prize winners at Hastings. In this Lasker fully 
maintained his chess reputation. Opening somewhat tamely, he was for 
some time in the rear of the Hastings winner Pillsbury, but his steady play 
was a source of strength to him, and, at length, he drew ahead and kept 
the lead to the end and secured the first prize with 114, Mr. Steinitz being 
second with 94, Mr. Pillsbury third with 8, and M. Tchigorin fourth with 
7. In his personal encounters with his three opponents Herr Lasker 
defeated Steinitz by 4 to 2, and Tchigorin by 5 to 1, but was defeated by 
Pillsbury by 3$ to 23. He tied for first place in four out of the six rounds 
played, but was not absolute winner in any one round. 


HERR LASKER’S RECORD. 
In MArcH Pray. 


Date. Opponent’s Name. Result. 
1889 ... Bardeleben—match .-» Lasker 2} out of 4. 
1890 ... Mieses—maten =... ... 4... Lasker 64 out of 8. 


1890 ... Bird—match ... 
1890 ... Miniati— match 
1891 ... Lee—match 


Lasker 9 out of 13. 
Lasker 4 out of 5. 


Lasker 1} out of 2 (Lee resigned on the 
plea of illness). 


Lasker 6, Blackburne 0, drawn 4. 
Lasker 5, Bird o. 


1892 ... Blackburne—match 

1892 ... Bird—match Sev Pulcsuumaerce 

1892 ... Eight strongest players of Manhat- 
tan C.C., including Delmar, 
Hodges, Hanham, Ryan, &c., 


three games each Lasker 21} out of 24. 


St. Petershurg Tournament, 1895-6. v. 


1892 ... Three strongest players of Brook- 
lyn C.C., two games each... Lasker 53 out of 6. 


1893 ... Five strongest players of Philadel- 
pia C.C., two games each .. Lasker 9 out of 10. 


1893 .. Golmayo—seiies of games ... ... Lasker 3, Golmayo 2, drawn 1. 
1893 ... Vazquez—series of games ... ... Lasker 3, Vazquez 0, 

£393 ... Showalter—match... ... ... «. Lasker 6, Showalter 2, Drawn 2. 
1893 ... Ettlinger-match at odds of the draw Lasker 5, no draws. 

1894 ... Steinitz—championship match ... Lasker 10, Steinitz 5, drawn 4. 


In TOURNAMENT. 
Date. Tournament. Resust. 


1889 ... Kaiserhof, Berlin . os Lasker Ist, without losing a- game. 

1889 ... Minor Tournament,G.C.A., Breslau Lasker 1st, after a tie with Feyerfeil. 

1889 ... Master Tournament, Amsterdam... Lasker 2nd, Burn 1st. 

1890 ... Berlin National ... ... ... ... LE. Lasker and Dr Lasker tie for rst and 2nd 


1890 ... Graz International... ... ..._... Lasker third 

1892 ... B.C.A. Tournament, London... Lasker ist, Mason 2nd. 

1892... Quintangular Tournament ... ... Lasker Ist, Blackburne 2nd, Mason 3rd. 

Lasker did 1 ot lo e a game. 
1893 ... New York cee eee eee ee engier Toh Albinvend, Dultmarard.. asker 
won every game he played, 13 our ol 13. 
1895 ... Hastings International ... ... ... Lasker 3rd, after Pillsbury and Vchigo.in, 
but before Tarrasen and Steinitz, 
1895-6 St. Petersburg Quadrangular ... Lasker Ist, Steinitz 2nd, Pillsbury 3rd, 


Tchigorin 4th. 


—--© e—--—_ 


Woieht Bi sis Pe PNET 2 


=y HE chess career of Herr Wilhelm Steinitz—or as he prefers to call 
ce himself, now he is an American citizen, Mr. William S einitz— 
at has been a long and successful one, and his defeats in recent 
— years do not overshadow his splendid and certainly unparalleled 
record in match and tournament play. That record has been firmly 
established, and recent defeats at the hands of youthful aspirants matter 
little so far as his chess reputation stands. ‘Youth will be served,” and 
there comes to every man the time when he must give up to younger hands 
the power wielded for years—it is so in everything in the world. Philidor, 
at the age of 29, defeated his old master, Legalle, twenty years his senior. 
De La Bourdonnais defeated Deschapelles, who was his senior by seventeen 
years. La Bourdonnais died unconquered at the comparatively early age 
of forty-three: but his pupil and successor, St. Amant, was in 1843 defeated 
by Staunton, who was ten years his junior. Staunton 1n his turn had (in 
1851) to give way to Anderssen, who, however, was but eight years younger 
than the great Englishman. Then in 1858, Anderssen had temporarily to 
give way to the youthful Morphy; and finally, in 1866, had to resign to 
Steini.z, then thirty years old, or eighteen years younger than the great 
German player. Now Steinitz, at the age of sixty, succumbs to | asker, 


vi. St. Petersburg Tournament, 1895-6. 


who is only in his twenty-eighth year. Whether Lasker in actual play 
could have beaten Steinitz in his prime is a point that can never be settled, 
any more than whether Steinitz could have beaten Anderssen in his prime. 
A man cannot put off his age, and added years do not bring added strength 
to the chess player. Suffice it that Lasker, at twenty-eight. has proved 
himself a more consistent player than Steinitz, at sixty. Any other com- 
parison must always be speculative, and the conclusion arrived at must be 
largely tinged by the personal equation of the enquirer. 

William Steinitz was born in the city of Prague, Bohemia, on the 17th 
May, 1836. He learned the moves of the game in his native place, and 
when quite a boy was acknowledged as the best chess player in the city—the 
champion of Prague in fact. At school he advanced rapidly, and distin- 
guished himself—in mathematics especially. Later he removed to Vienna, 
and was enrolled as a student in the Polytechnic Institute of that 
city. Here, however, his studies were considerably interfered with by lung 
and eye difficulties. In 1860, he fisst became associated with the press by 
joining the editorial staff of the Constitutionellen Oesterretchischen Zeitung. 
Thus early, therefore, had “destiny” shaped young Steinitz’s path in life, 
and blended together chess and journalism. His studies at Vienna had 
not interrupted his pursuit of chess, and he had become a member of the 
Vienna Chess Club, then one of the strongest on the Continent, and he at 
once began to establish a local reputation. In 1859, he won the third - 
prize in the Vienna Tournament (local), Hamppe being first, and Jenai 
second. In 1860, he took second prize in the Local Tournament, Hamppe 
being first ; and in 1861 he carried off the first prize, having only lost one 
game out of thirty-four played. During these few years he had much 
practice with Herr Hamppe, the inventor of the opening named sometimes 
after himself, sometimes after the city wherein he lived. Hamppe frequently 
played out his King towards the centre of the board, in certain phases of 
the opening. Here undoubtedly is to be traced the original inception of 
the “Steinitz Gambit,” to the improvement of which the great player has 
devoted so much labour. 

The year 1862—Steinitz being then twenty-six years of age—marked 
the starting point of his career as a great chess player. Up to then he was 
a great Viennese player; from that date he was to become a great 
European player, and to take his place with the master players of the world. 
In that year an International Tournament was to be held in London, and 
it became a question in Vienna chess circles as to the choice of a player to 
represent them at the tournament; their choice fell upon Steinitz, and in 
London he for the first time found himself face to face with the leading 
European masters. He gave a fairly good account of himself in this his 
first important encounter with foreign masters, for at the end of the tourna- 
ment he was the winner of the sixth prize, the other prize-winners being 
Anderssen, Paulsen, Owen, MacDonnell, and Dubois, in the order named 

Having thus established himself as a master player, he elected to 
make London his dwelling-place, and for more than twenty years he was 
identified with English chess, and his reputation grew rapidly. : 

In 1866, Steinitz won his first really great match—that with Herr 
Anderssen, who at that time was regarded as the strongest living chess 
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player. ‘The match was for £100 a-side, and informally involved the right 
to the championship of the world. ‘The Prussian made a gallant fight, 
but Steinitz won by 8 games to 6. 

From this point Steinitz’s career is intimately blended with the history 
of the world’s chess. Tor nearly three decades he has been the greatest 
match player and one of the most successful tournament players of the 
century. Sjace fails us to do more than give a tabulated record of his 
public performances since 1862, which will be found at the end of this sketch. 

fiveryone must acknowledge that this record is a noble one, and 
stamps Steinitz as a player of the highest rank. Amidst his many victories, 
some, of course, are more remarkable than others. Such was his defeat 
of the great Anderssen in 1866, the then champion of the world. Such 
were his decisive defeats of Blackburne by 7 to 1 on one occasion, and by 
7 too onanother. Such were his two defeats of Zukertort—that of 1872, 
when the latter came to England with a wonderful reputation, having 
beaten all the strong German masters, but who yet went down before 
Steinitz with a score of 7 to 1, and in 1886, after he had attained the 
height of his fame as the winner of the memorable London Tournament 
of 1883. Such were also his defeats of Gunsberg and ‘Tchigorin. 

The great match of his career, and the one by which the sceptre of 
chess was transposed to other hands, was played in 1891, when he met 
Herr Emanuel Lasker, who had for some time previous been gradually 
forcing himself to the head of the chess world, and had at last formally 
challenged Steinitz to a match for the championship of the world. After 
some time spent in negotiations, Mr. Steinitz accepted the challenge, and 
the articles of agreement for this important encounter were signed on 
the 3rd March, 1894, by the two contracting parties, at the Manhattan 
Chess Club, New York. The chief points were: the winner of the first 
ten games to be the winner of the match, draws not to count. ‘The time- 
limit to be 15 moves per hour. Three games per week to be played. 
The match to be played in three divisions: first in New York, where a 
total of eight games were to be played, or until one of the players had scored 
four games ; second in Philadelphia, where not more than five games were to 
be played, or until one player had scored a total of seven games ; third in 
Montreal. where the match was to be completed. Between the New York 
and Philadelphia play there was to be a week’s intermission. and a similar 
intermission took place between the Philadelphia and Montreal play. 

The stakes were fixed at 2,000 dollars a-side, or #800 in all, and the 
Championship of the World. Certain rest days were also provided for. 

Play in the match commenced at New York, on the 15th March, and 
proceeded until the 6th April, when the requisite eight games had been 
completed, and the score stood Lasker 4, . Steinitz 2, drawn 2. Play in the 
second portion of the mvtch commenced at Philadelphia, on r4th April, 
and concluded on the 21st April, when Lasker had scored the requisite 
total of 7 won games; score, Lasker 7, Steinitz 2, drawn 2. The concluding 
portion of the match commenced at Montreal, on 3rd May, and concluded 
on 26th May, when the final score was Lasker to, Steinitz 5, drawn 4; and 
Steinitz had for the first time in thirty years been defeated in a set match 
for the championship of the world. 
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Soon after his defeat he in turn challenged Lasker to a championship 
match, but nothing came of it, and in 1895 Mr. Steinitz once more visited 
England, and was received very warmly by many friends, old and new. His 
chief object in this visit was to take part in the International Master 
Tournament, at Hastings, played during August of 1895 ‘This important 
contest attracted the very strongest players of the world. and to some 
extent might fittingly be called “a battle of giants.” Mr. Steinitz did very 
well the first week, tying for first place with Tchigorin with 4 each. The 
second week proved most disastrous to him, owing to an attack of insomnia, 
and he lost ground; but with his accustomed tenacity he gradually forged 
ahead in the latter part of the contest, and at its conclusion was fifth prize- 
winner with a score of 13. Above him were Messrs. Pillsbury first with 
16}, Tchigorin second with 16, Lasker third with 154, and Tarrasch fourth 
with 14. Below him were Schiffers (12), Bardeleben (114), Teichmann 
(114), Schlechter (11), and Blackburne (103), in the order named. Mr. 
Steinitz was also awarded the special prize for brilliancy for a beautiful game 
he won from Von Bardeleben. 

After the conclusion of the Hastings Tournament, Mr. Steinitz visited 
France, and then proceeded on to St. Petersburg, to take part in an 
Invitation Tournament between Lasker, Pillsbury, Tchigorin and himself. 
Dr. Tarrasch was also invited by the St. Petersburg Club, but was unable 
to be present owing to professional engagements. ‘This memorable contest 
commenced on the 13th: December, and was not concluded until 21st 
January, 1896, during which period each competitor had played six games 
with each of the other three, making thereby a total of thirty-six games for 
the entire tournament. At first Steinitz opened very badly, scoring 1 
only in the first round, and 14 in the second. In the third round he did 
better as he scored 2, but-at this the completion of one-half of the tourna- 
ment he only stood third with 44; Pillsbury being first with 64, and Lasker 
second with 54. Again, however, the veteran’s tenacity did him good 
service. for he continued to more than maintain his position, until at the 
conclusion of play he was second with 9}; Lasker being first with 114, 
Pillsbury third with 8, and Tchigorin fourth with 7. In his personal 
encounters with the three different players he defeated Pillsbury most 
decisively, their score being Steinitz’ 5, Pillsbury 1, made up of 2 draws. 
Lasker, however, defeated him by 4 to 2, and Tchigorin defeated him by 
34 to 23. It is noteworthy too that though he tied for first place in several 
of the six rounds, he never absolutely won one. This St. Petersburg 
performance of the veteran player, however, will ever remain amongst his 
triumphs, when hs age and the skill of his opponents are kept in view; 
beside which some of his games, especially in the latter part of the contest, 
reminds us of the Steinitz of twenty years ago. 

Of all the great players of his day. Morphy and Staunton alone, 
were never met by Steinitz in actual play; ail the rest he defeated either in 
match or tournament play. As to Staunton it matters little, for he was then 
long past his prime, and had ceased to be the Staunton who had conquered 
St. Amant, Harrwitz. and Horwitz. With Morphy, however, it is somewhat 
different, for his career had been so brilliant, if so short, that men would 
fain make his play the standard by which to judge that of others, and 
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therefore it remains a blank in chess doings that Morphy, the victor of 
Anderssen in 1857, never played Steinitz, the victor of Anderssen in 1866. 
When Morphy disappeared so suddenly from the chess arena, there was no 
falling off in his marvellous chess powers, and as both men were about the 
same age, there is nothing unreasonable in supposing that fate might 
have brought them face to face over the chess-board, and so have settled 
the vexed question of their relative supremacy. This, however, was not to 
be, and the matter must remain a thing ot speculation—possibly a not 
over profitable one; but still the speculation runs on. So far as record 
goes Steinitz holds the palm, but then Steinitz has played master chess for 
more than thirty-two years, whilst Morphy’s whole chess career occupied 
but the short space of two years. .Steinitz himself, in the Figaro, so far 
back as 1878—when he was contemplating retiring from chess—claims 
that his record was then better than Morphy’s, but left the question of 
genius an open one. Whether the analytical skill. the patience, the tenacity, 
the coolness, and all the other resources of Steinitz would have prevailed 
against the blinding brilliancy of Morphy is an open question. The 
American vaulted into his place at one bound, whilst the Bohemian has 
attained his by slow and patient climbing’; but whether the former could 
have maintained his position for the Jength of time that Steinitz has done 
is questionable. 

We can, however, judge of the different effects the two great players 
have had upon the play of their respective epochs. Morphy revolutionised 
chess; Steinitz has remodelled it. Morphy brought life. and dash, and beauty 
into the game, at a time when an age of dulness seemed about to set in, and 
he did this at a stroke; Steinitz has given it order, and method, and directness, 
at a time when these were beginning to be lost in the search for brilliancy. 
Morphy issued imperial edicts; Steinitz laboriously constructs Acts of 
Parliament, and carefully builds them up clause by clause. Morphy stood 
like a wizard, and with one wave of his wand produced magical effects, one 
knows not how, and hardly stops to enquire; Steinitz is the scientist in 
his laboratory, and he shews us how he works, and how he experiments. 
Morphy is at once the Cesar and the Napoleon of che-s. Like the 
former, his motto was “vend, wut, vict”’; like the latter, he launches a 
fierce cavalry charge upon the ranks of his foe, and trusts to carry every- 
thing by a coup de main. Steinitz, on the other hand, is the Wellington or 
the Von Molke of chess. With the former, he throws up his lines of 
Torres Vedras. and with the latter, he has his plan of campaign carefully 
docketed and put away until occasion_ calls for it.. 

In 1862, Anderssen told Steinitz.he was no Morphy; in 1866 he put 
him far above Morphy. Burn and Tarrasch place Steinit: above Morphy. 
In 1882, after the Vienna Tournament, Allen in the 7u77, field, and 
Farm, placed Steinitz and Winawer on a higher level than Morphy. One 
fact must be borne in mind, that Morphy was champion for twenty-eight 
weeks, and that Steinitz has been champion for twenty-eight years. Never- 
theless their relative genius for the game and strength in play is an open 
question, to which everyone can give an answer that best suits himself. 

But Steinitz is not only a great player, he isa great writer on the game 
When he assumed the editorial pen, and took charge of the chess column 
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of the /e/d, a new era in chess annotation commenced. The care, the 
painstaking industry, the analytical skill he constantly displayed were simply 
astounding ; nothing like it had been seen before. His labours in the field 
of analytical research have been unceasing, and will remain a monument 
to his skill and industry. As a player he has often injured his chances both 
in matches and tournaments by resolutely testing some pet theory, until 
defeat after defeat warned him that there was some inherent weakness 
in his new line of play which his own examination had failed.to discover. 
Whether he has founded a new school of chess, or no, one thing is clear, 
that he has lifted chess out of the old empirical rut and placed it on 
something like a scientific basis. 

Amidst all his labours at the desk and over the board, it must not be 
thought that Steinitz is a very robust man. This is far from being the 
case, for he has been somewhat ailing from his youth upwards. In 1867 
he had an attack of sunstroke, which greatly impaired his memory, and to 
some extent injured his constitution. Whilst engaged in important matches 
he is apt to suffer much from insomnia, especially at the commencement 
of the contest ; and this, to some extent, may account for the poor start 
he has made in most of his matches. 

Since 1884 he has been a resident in the United States, where he has 
played all his matches of late years, and where he published the Z#/er- 
national Chess Magazine from 1885 to 1891,and the Afodern Chess Lustructor, 
part I. and part II. 


Mr. WILLIAM STEINITZ’S RECORD. 
In Marcu Pay. 


Date. Opponent’s Name. Final Score. 

1862 ... Dubois—mitch  ... ... ... «.. Steinitz 5, Dubois 3, drawn 1. 
1863 ... Deacon—match  ...%.. ... .. Stetmitz-s, Deacon 1. 

1863 ... Mongredian—match .., ... «.. Steinitz7, Mongredian o. 

1863 ... Blackburne—match ... ... ... Steinitz 7, Blackburne 1, drawn 2. 
1863 ... Green—match... ... ... ... ... Steinitz 7, Green o, drawn 2. 
1866 ... Anderssen—championship match... Steinitz 8, Anderssen 6. 

1S60e.. Dird—match <5. see son opens vst WLC, 7 Bird: Sadrawnis, 

1867 .,. Fraser—match... ... ... ... ... Steinitz 3, Fraser 1, drawn 3. 
1870 ... Blackburne—series of games... .... Steinitz 5, Blackburne o, drawn 1. 
1872 ... Zukertort—-match ... ... ...  ... Steinitz 7, Zukertort 1, drawn 4. 
1876 ... Blackburne—match .,. ... «.. Sveinitz 7, Blackburne o. 

1882 ... Martinez—series of games ... «.., Steinitz 7, Martinez o, 

1882 ... Martinez—series of games ... ... Steinitz 3, Martinez 1, drawn 3. 
1882 .. Sellman—series of games ... ... Steinitz 3, Sellman o, drawn 2. 
1883 ... Mackenzie—series of games... ... Steinitz 3, Mackenzie 1, drawn 2. 
1883 ... Golmayo—series of games .... ...  Steinitz 8, Golmayo 1, drawn 2. 
1883 ... Martinez—series of games ... ... Steinitz o, Martinez 0, drawn 2. 
1885 ... Sellmann—series of games ... ...  Steinitz 3, Sellmano. 

1886 ... Zukertort—championship match .. Steinitz 10, Zukertort 5, drawn 5. 
1889 ... Tchigorin—championship match... Steinitz 10, Tchigorin 6, drawn 1. 
1889 ... Carvajal—series of games ... ... Steinitz 4, Carvajal 1, 


1889 ... Golmayo—series of games ...... Steinitz 5, Golmayo o, 
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1889 ... Vazquez—series of games ... ... Steinitz 5, Vazquez o. 
1890-1 Gunsberg—championship match... Steinitz 6, Gunsberg 4, drawn 9. 
1892 ... Tchigorin—championship match... Steinitz 10, Tchigorin 8, drawn 5. 


1894 ... Lasker—championship match ... Lasker 10, Steinitz 5, drawn 4. 
MATCHES AT ODDs. 
1865 ... De Vere—odds of Pand move ... De Vere 7, Steinitz 3, drawn 2. 


1867 ... Fraser—odds of P and move ... Steinitz 7, Fraser 1, drawn 1. 
1882 ... Meitner — Steinitz played blind- 


fold, but received draws ... Steinitz 2, Meitner o, drawn o. 
IN MASTER TOURNAMENTS. 

Date. Tournaments. Result. 
1862 ... London—International... ... ...  Steinitz 6th, Anderssen 1st. : 
1867 ... Paris—International ... ... ... Steinitz 3rd, after Kolisch and Winawer. 
1867 ... Dundee—National... ... ... ... Steinitz znd, after Neumann Ist. 
1870 ... Baden-Baden—International ... Steinitz 2nd, 4 point below Anderssen Ist. 
1872 ... London—National... ... ... ...  Steinitz rst, Blackburne 2nd, Zukertort 2rd. 

3 Steinitz had a clean score, 7 out of 7. 
1873 ... Vienna—International ... ...... Steinitz 1st, after a tie with Blackburne. 

Steinitz won 16 games straight off. 

1882 ... Vienna—International ... .. ... Stcinitz and Winawer tie for 1st and 2nd. 
1883 ... London—International... ... ... Steinitz 2nd, Zukertort 1st, Black burne 3rd. 
1895 ... Hastings—International «4... Steinitz 5th, after Pillsbury, Tchigorin, 


Lasker, and Tarrasch. 


1895-6 St. Peterburg—Quadrangular ... Steinitz 2nd, after Lasker, but above 
Pillsbury and Tchigorin. 


In HANDICAP TOURNAMENTS. 


1865 ... Dublin Ilandicap .. ... ... ... Steinitz 1st, MacDonnell 2nd. 

1866 ... B.C.A. Handicap, London... .. Steinitz 1st. 

1867 ... B.C.A. Handicap, Dundee... .. Steinitz and Dr. Fraser tied for Ist and 2nd. 
1868 ... B.C.A. Handicap, London ... ... Steinitz Ist 

1871 ... City of London Handicap ... ... Steinitz 1st, he won 12 games straight away. 
1872 ... London Handicap... ... ... «.. Playedon the pairing system, and Zukertort 


threw Steinitz out on the second round, 


CORRESPONDENCE PLAY. 


1871 ... City of LondonC.C. v. ViennaC.C. London games conducted by Steinitz and 
Potter; score, London 1, Vienna 0, 
drawn I, 

1890... Tchigorin,.. «.. ... .. «+ + Two games to test moves in Two Kts and 
Evans; Steinitz lost both games. 


HARRY NELSON PILLSBURY. 


ARRY Nelson Pillsbury was born in Somerville (Mass.), on 
the 5th December, 1872. The men of the New England 
States are proverbially cool and calculating, and generally may 
be classed as long-headed, and it is from this stock that 

Pillsbury has sprung. In Morphy there was not a little of the fervent 

temperament of the Sunny South, and his play displayed many of the 

qualities that belong to natives of warm climates. Vivid imagination, 
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brilliancy of style, were characteristics of the Southern player. Mr. 
Pillsbury comes from a colder climate. and his play is more severe and 
cautious than that of his great predecessor, but he too is not without fire 
and imagination when opportunity affords. 

Like most of the great masters, Mr. Pillsbury became acquainted with 
chess during his youth. He learnt the rudiments of the game about the 
age of sixteen, and he soon afterwards began to study the game more 
scientifically, under the able tuition of Mr. Addison Smith, of Boston 
(Mass.). Boston—that is the American city so called—is known far and 
wide as “the hub of the Universe,” but though it hardly bears out this 
proud designation so far as chess is concerned, it has always possessed some 
very strong local players, and therefore when Mr. Smith came to Somerville, 
young Pillsbury found in him a very able preceptor, and he soon made 
rapid strides in his knowledge of the game. 

In 1889, Pillsbury went to Boston, to embark upon a commer- 
cial pursuit, and at once identified himself with the Deschapelles 
Chess and Whist Club of that city. The stronger members of the club, 
at first, gave him the odds of the Kt; but in 1890 the young player defeated 
one of the strongest players of the club—Mr. H. N. Stone—by 5 to 
2. In this match young Pillsbury played the Evans Gambit against the 
“Stoneware Defence.” Still making rapid progress, he at length defeated 
the New England champion—Mr. J. F. Barry-—by 5 games to 4. Next 
he essayed his strength against the then champion of the world, Mr. W. 
Steinitz, the latter yielding him the odds of P and move. Lut as in his 
match with De Vere, the older player soon discovered that he was not able 
to yield such odds, the final score being Pillsbury 2, Steinitz 1. In the 
spring of 1893, the young German master, Herr Walbrodt, paid a visit to 
Boston, and a short match was played between him and Pillsbury, with the 
final score Pillsbury 2, Walbrodt 0, drawn 1. A little later in the same 
year Pillsbury played a simultaneous match against Herr Schottlander. 

In 1893. Mr. Pillsbury took part in the Impromptu Master Tourna- 
ment, held in New York, but was not very successful, as he was only 
seventh, with a score of 7 out of a possible 13. Lasker winning the first 
prize with the magnificent. score of 13 out of a possible 13, the other 
leaders being Albin (83), Delmar (8), Lee (8), Showalter (8), and Hanham 
(74). Shortly afterwards the New York City Tournament was held, and 
Hs pe was on of the competitors, coming in first with a total score 
of 7 out of a possible 9, followed: by Hodges (6), i 
Albin (5), after a very keen contest. : cS ee 

This excellent record did not, however, prepare the general body of 
chess players for the brilliant performance which was to mark Mr. Pillsbury’s 
next public appearance in the Hastings International Master Tournament 
The list of entrants comprised almost all the very strongest living players. 
There was the gifted Lasker, the world’s champion; the redoubtable 
Steinitz. the ex-champion ; the almost invincible ‘larrasch, winner of four 
successive International Master Tournaments ; the brilliant Tchigorin, b 
many regarded as the most gifted player of all; not to mention such ae 
as Bardeleben, blackburne, Burn, Gunsberg, Mason, Marco, and Wallsecel 
What chance would the young Lostonian have amidst such a galaxy of 
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stars of the first magnitude? Yet the unexpected happened, the youthful 
New Englander led the van, and once more a player of the Anglo-Saxon 
race took his place at the head of the chess world. The first round of the 
tournament was played on the sth of August. and Pillsbury had to play 
“the lion of the North,” M. Tchigorin. He played and lost; not a good 
beginning by any means. The next round saw him face to face with Dr. 
Tarrasch and people thought to see Pillsbury again defeated; but contrary 
to expectation, the anticipated victor was defeated. In the next round Mr. 
Pillsbury drew with Marco, and then went on adding to his score win after 
win —including one from Steinitz—until his score on the eleventh round 
stood at 93. In the next round he lost to Lasker, one of his most 
formidable competitors, and it seemed as if his career of success was to be 
brought to an end, and this seemed confirmed when he only drew with 
Blackburne in the succeeding round. He, however, kept fairly in the front 
until on the completion of the twentieth round, when the scores of the 
three leading players were Tchigorin 15, Lasker 14$, Pillsbury 143, and 
expectation ran high. The next round placed Pillsbury absolutely at the 
top, for he beat Vergani (one of the weakest of the players), whilst both 
Lasker and Tchigorin lost, the former to Mr. J. H. Blackburne, and the 
latter somewhat easily to M. Janowski, leaving the first prize still hanging 
in the balance. Jn the twenty-second and last round all three leaders won 
their games, thus giving Pillsbury the absolute victory in the tournament. 
His defeat of Gunsberg in the final round was brought about by a series 
of masterly moves in a very fine end-game, and was a fitting climax to a 
splendid tournament performance. Mr. Pillsbury’s final score was 16} out 
of a possible 22, Tchigorin being second with 16, Lasker third with 154. 

This victory at once placed the young American player at the very 
head of the chess world, and it was clearly recognised that one, not 
unworthy to occupy even Morphy’s position, had appeared. Congratulations 
poured in upon him from the States, and when he returncd to his native 
country, after a brief sojourn in London, he was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm by his admiring countrymen, and numerous banquets were 
organised in his honour. nt 

Early in December, 1895, Messrs. Pillsbury and Steinitz arrived in 
St. Petersburg, to take part in the Invitation Tournament, and on the gth, 
the players of that city welcomed them by a splendid banquet, at which 
Herr Lasker’s absence, owing to passport difficulties on the frontier, was 
greatly regretted. 

Play in the tournament commenced on the 13th December, and 
proceeded until the 27th January, 1896, when the last round was completed. 
The tournament in all consisted of eighteen rounds, during which each pair 
of players met each other six times. At first Mr. Pillsbury was very 
successful, and at the end of the ninth round he was leading, his score 
being 64, whilst Lasker was 5}. Steinitz 43, and Tchigorin 13. .The next 
three games, however, were very unfortunate for him. as he did not score a 
single win, and as Lasker scored two the American player had to be content 
with second place. The following three games proved but little less disas- 
trous, as he only scored 4} point. In the last three rounds he only scored 
1, and the final result was that he finished third, with 8- points, Lasker 
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being first with 114, Steinitz second with 93, and Tchigorin fourth with 7. 
In the individual play with each of his competitors the record does not 
come out badly, as he defeated Lasker by 33 to 23, and Tchigorin by 
exactly the same score. He was however defeated by Steinitz by 1 to 5, 
against whom indeed he was not able to score a single game, his one point 
being made up of two draws. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s play is almost classical in its severity and correctness, 
and it is rare that he blunders. His treatment of the openings is based 
upon sound principles of development, whilst in the mid-game he generally 
displays a complete mastery of tactics. He seldom risks much for the 
sake of a grand coup, but he is ever watchful for the opportunity for safely 
bringing about a winning combination. Though a cautious player he is 
none the less a fighting one; he loves a sharp rally, and is not afraid of a 
pitched battle “in the open”. He is perfectly at home in all forms of the 
“close game,” which he handles with that delicacy of touch which is 
imperative on the part of the master, if he would succeed in this form of 
play, where finesse, reserve, and a critical eye for far away consequences 
are absolutely necessary. Especially noticeable was his handling of the 
Petroff at St. Petersburg, which has done not a little to somewhat re- 
habilitate this opening. In the end-game his play is almost perfection. A 
great player was once asked to give his ideas as to how a master ought to 
play. ‘In the opening,” was his reply, “‘a master should play like a book; 
in the mid-game he should play like a magician; in the ending he should 
play like a machine.” Without perhaps actually attaining to this ideal of 
perfection, Mr. Pillsbury comes very near to it. As to his skill as an end- 
player, his victory over Gunsberg, at Hastings, will ever stand as a lasting 
monument. 


MICHAEL IVANOWITZ TCHIGORIN. 


ICHAEL Ivanowitz Tchigorin was born on the 31st October, 
|  €=91850. He commenced to play chess early in life, having been 
a ASA taught the moves at college by one of the professors. On the 
=\' = completion of his college studies, he became a government 
official at St. Petersburg, but gave up his appointment some years ago, and 
has since devoted himself to chess. 

In 1873, Tchigorin began to be heard of in Russian chess circles. In 
that year he won the third prize in a handicap at the St. Petersburg Chess 
Club, being handicapped as .second-class, and receiving Pawn and move 
from Schoumoff and Schiffers. He then won a match on even terms with 
Schoumoff, but lost a match to Winawer. He steadily fought his way 
upwards, until in 1880 he was looked upon as the best Russian player. 
having beaten Schiffers and other leading players. 

The next year saw Tchigorin enter the arena to meet the masters 
of the world, for in 1881 he went to Berlin to take part in the International 
Master Tournament held in that city, and in the contest he did himself 
honour, as he made an equal score with Winawer, and thereby tied for 
third and fourth prizes, 
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His most important matches have been that with Steinitz, in Havana, 
in 1889, when he was defeated by the latter by 10} to 6}, and that with 
Gunsberg, in Havana. in 1890, which ended in a draw, each scoring 9 wins, 
whilst 5 games were drawn. 

His next important match was his second encounter with Steinitz, in 
January and February, 1892. In the early part of this conflict he displayed 
great ability, and for some time held the lead, but subsequently Steinitz 
equalised matters and passed him by one game, until the score stood 
Steinitz 9, Tchigorin 8, draws 5. By the terms of the match, had the 
Russian player won the next game the match would have been drawn, but 
this he failed to do, the final score being Steinitz 10, Tchigorin 8, drawn 2. 
In 1893, M. Tchigorin defeated a strong St. Petersburg player, M. A. 
Belini, at the odds of Pawn and move, by 5 to 2. 

In October, 1893, M. Tchigorin played his hard-fought match against 
Dr. Tarrasch, in St. Petersburg. Dr. Tarrasch won the first game and 
maintained the lead during the greater part of the match; but towards the 
end the Russian master succeeded in drawing up level, each player scoring 
9, with 4 draws, and the match, according to the conditions, was declared 
a draw. 

Noteworthy too was the part he bore in the celebrated correspondence 
match of two games between St. Petersburg and the British Chess Club, in 
1888, won by the former club in fine style. His victory over Steinitz in 
the two games contested by cable must not be forgotten. It is true that 
Steinitz deliberately bound a cord round his leg by the lines of play he 
adopted, but Tchigorin’s play for all that was of the highest order. 

In 1895, M. Tchigorin visited England, and took part in the great 
International Tournament, at Hastings. From the first he made a good 
show, beating Pillsbury in the first round, Lasker in the second, and Mason 
in the third. In the fourth round he was beaten by his countryman, M. 
Schiffers, but in the following rounds he defeated Tarrasch, Teichmann, 
Burn, Blackburne, and Gunsberg. This splendid run was followed by a 
draw with Bird. Still continuing his successful career, it became manifest 
that he was likely to secure first prize, despite his defeat at the hands of 
Steinitz in the thirteenth round. By this time it was a race between 
Lasker, Pillsbury, and Tchigorin, the latter being favourite. An unlucky 
defeat at the hands of Monsieur Janowski, in the twentieth round, was a 
great disappointment, as it really threw him out for the first prize—the final 
result being Pillsbury first with 164 points, and Tchigorin second with 16, 
followed by Lasker 154, Tarrasch 14, Steinitz 13, Schiffers 12, Bardeleben 
11}, and Teichmann 113. a 

Immediately the Hastings meeting was over, M. Tchigorin suggested 
a tournament amongst the prize winners, and stated that the St. Petersburg 
Dlaye.s would gladly provide prizes for such an encounter. This tourna- 
ment was carried out. and the contest commenced on the 13th December, 
1895. At the first Tchigorin showed very bad form, scoring only 1} out 
of the first 9’ played. Later on, however, he did much better, scoring no 
less than 54 out of the last 9 games. ‘This however left him still last with 
7 points. In the individual encounters he defeated Steinitz by 33 to 23, 
but he was defeated by Lasker by 5 to 1, and by Pillsbury by 33 to 24. 
He was the absolute winner in the fifth round, scoring 2} out of a possible 3. 
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Tchigorin is essentially a brilliant player, daring and fearless. which 
however he rarely allows to degenerate into rashness. He has a profound 
knowledge of the game, and whilst he accepts many of the principles of 
the so called “modern school,” of which Steinitz is the prophet, he does 
not allow them to act as fetters on his genius. His conceptions are 
grand, his ideas magnificent, his style chaste. 


M. I. TCHIGORIN’S RECORD. 


In TouRNAMENT PtLay. 

Date. Tournament. Result. 

1881 ... Berlin ... «- .» «. .. + Lehigorin tied with Winawer for 3rd and 
4th prizes, Blackburne being Ist and 
Zukertort 2nd. 

1882... Vienna ... ... .. ... .. «-. <chigorin was not placed, his-score being 
a somewhat disappointing one—13 
out of a possible 34. 

1883 ... London ... ... ... ... « .. Tchigorin came in 4th, Zukertort, Steinitz, 
and Blackburne being ahead of him. 

1889 ... New York ... ... «.. «.. «.. Tchigorin tied with Max Weiss for Ist and 
2nd places. 

1895 ... Ilastings ... .. ... ... ... «+ Tchigorin was 2nd with 16, Lasker being 
Ist with 16$. 

1895-6 St. Petersburg see eee 4. ae. Tchigorin fourth with 7, after Lasker first 
114, Steinitz second o4, Pillsbury 
third 8. 
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GAME No. I. 


Played on December. 13th, 1895. 
Petroff’s Defence. 


Notes By Jas. Mason. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr Lasker. Mr. EH. N. PILusBury. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K4 
2K Kt—B3 12 K Kt—B3 
go ut xP 3P—0 3 « 
4 K Kt—B 3 ae KES P 
rs 4 5 P—O4 
6 B—Q 3 6 B—K 2 
7 Castles 7 Q Kt—B 3 
So ORCEEE Now considered the best 
move, better than 7..., Castles. But 
its value has yet to be fully tested. 
"8 R—K sq 8 B—K Kt 5! 
9g P—B 


This, with the following sortze of the 
Queen, is rather doubtful. At such 
an early stage White can win no 
Pawn without incurring grave danger. 


P—B 4 
To Q—Kt 3? sito Castles! 
11 B—K Bg 
Position after White’s 11th move :— 
B—K B4 


BLACK = PIL See 


i: a Z 


a re 


aft 


aa 7 


yo 


ee 
gums 


VL 


YY 
UY 


Y 
— 


nee 


WHITE (HERR LASKER). 


—LY 


12 


14 


17 


If 11 Ox P, R—B3; 12 O—Kt 3, 
R—Kt sq; 13 Q—Q sq, R—K Kt 33 
it would be a question. As it is, 
White changes his plan, and suffers 
accordingly. His King side fs quite 
disorganized, with nothing to show 
for it, not even a Pawn. 


tr BxKt 


P-xB 12 Kt—Kt4 
K—Kt 2 13 O—Q2 
Q—B 2 


It would be better to retire all the 
way. BxkKt would be bad. The 
Black Bishop would come in very 
strong, probably at B 5; and, what 
with Queen and Rooks playing upon 
the King, his position would soon be 
intolerable. 

14 Kt—K 3! 
B—Q B sq? 15 B—Q 3 
Kt—Q 2 

Evidently BxP would lose the 
Bishop. Why the Queen should have 
gone all the way back, supporting 
Rook and other Bishop Pawn, soon 
becomes also evident. 


16 Q R—K sq 
Kt-—-B sq tevn7° Ke(K3) xP 
Beco antes Black has it all his own 


way from this point, and misses no 
opportunity. 


18 Q—Q sq 18 RxR 

19 QxR rg ‘Kt xP! 

20 Kx kt 20 P—B 5! 

21 Q—Q sq 21 Kt—K 4 ch 
22 K—K 2 


23 


To go the other way would be still 
worse, for in that case absolute mate 
in a few moves would be hardly 
avoidable. 


22 (—Kt 5 ch 


K—Q 2 a7 Ox O'ch 
a\ 


es 
24 KxQ 24 KtxB 29 P—Kt 3 27 Kt-Kt 5dis.ch 
25 K—K 2 25 Kt—K 4 28 K—Q2 28 Kt—K 6 
can ese da thy With two Pawns more, 29 B—kt 2 29 Kt—Kt 7 
in such a position, itisa mere question 30 P—K R 3 30 B—B 4 
of exhaustion. A game boldly and 31 Kt—R2 31 B—B7 
beautifully played by Mr. Pillsbury, . Plop 32 PxP 
but one much below the champion’s 3 ee 4 P—_K Rx | 
average—even as a loser. ef ees E 2 NN eh 
26 P—B3 26 R—K sq 34 Resigns. 
GAME No. II. 
Played on December 13th, 1895. 
Qucen’s Pawn Opening. 
Notes By Jas. Mason. D3) Ktecie 
WHITE. BLACK. TAs Peet 14 B—R 6 
Mr, STEINITZ. M. Tcuicorin. 15 R—Q sq 15 Kt—Q 4 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 16 R—Q 3 16 P—K 4 
2 K Kt—B 3 2 Ke KtesEt she rn ee ee Inflicting the penalty for 
ce eel br! 3 P—K 3 faulty play of Queen and Rook. White 
4 Kt—B 3 4 B—K 2 must let the Pawn go—or the exchange. 
5 B—B4 5th Baie 17 P—K4 17 KtxP 
ephateronecges: More often waste of time 18 Castles 
than not. The difficulty of action for 


6 
7 
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the Bishop may be serious, and the 
tendency of the opening appreciably 
against the defence. 
PK 3 6 QKt-Qa2 
P—K R 3 

Exchanging would free the adverse 
Bishop, in due course, and is therefore 
avoided. Also, he wants to retain his 


own, now bearing importantly on the 
enemy’s ground. 


7 Castles 
B—Q 3 Sab ere 
Bex 2 9 Kt—Q 4 
B—R 2 10 Q—-R4q4 
QR—Bsq_ 11 Kt(Q2)—Kt3 
B—Q Kt3 12 B—Kt5 
Q—B 2 


An error, seemingly. 13 Q—Q 2 or 
13 Q—Q 3, giving the Rook play on 
the file, should Black proceed as in the 
actual case, would be better, 13.. 
Kt—R 5 should not hurt much; not 
enough to demand its prevention at 
the cost of a Pawn. This is where 
White goes a little wrong in relation to 
his preceding strategy ; and his oppo- 
nent’s questionable operations on the 
Queen’s wing are justified accordingly, 


The most cursory examination proves 
Th 
himself whatever 


ge) Lelbee 12? 
19 Kt—Kt 4 


Rx Kt to be easily bad. 
must secure 
happens. 


‘King 
else 


TOR ee 
20 R—R4 
Position after White’s 20th move: -- 
R—R 4. 


BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 


[fa weZ| 
Ali7) 7 4&8 


7 7 J 
gaitate o 


Kae MY, 


‘E 


wy 


2a 


a wom: 


‘ave EE ee 
VA YA 


mE Tt 


WHITE (MR. STEINITZ). 


ey, 


21 


22 
23 
24 
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20 Q—Kt 3 


SO Cee SOARED Now .., Q—Q sq, and 
afterwards ..., Q—K 2, would be com- 
paratively prudent. A troublesome 
attack on his King follows from 21 
Kt—Kt 5 (threatening 22 KtxB P, 
and, if 22..., RxKt, 23 Q—B 4, 
among other things) ; and his position 
weakens so much that the advantage of 
the Pawn is hardly more than an 


equivalent. 
Kt—Kt5! 21 Q—B4 

DoD SOnes Sage Guarding against 22 Kt x 
B P, &c., above mentioned. His 


situation is more difficult than would 
readily appear at first sight. 


Q—Q 2 22 P—KR 3 
Kt—B 3 23 Q—-K 2 « 
P—K 5 24 P—QR4 


soonbasiecn-be A futile attempt to shut 
in the Rook, even fora moment. Fle 
flies away, forthwith ; becoming more 
unpleasant than before.’ The inactivity 
of Black Queen Bishop, so far, is 
noteworthy. 


R—R 4! 
Q—B 2 
Probably, 26 Q—B sq, keeping 


pressure cn the Rook Pawn, was duly 
taken into account. Yet_it seems to 


25 B—Q kt 5 


27 


28 
29 
30 
31 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


be the correct play. However this 
may be, his next move is bad, and 
should have lost the game. 


26 K—R sq 
B—KB4? 27 P—KB4 
Sabongucedaeenace Now 27..., Kt—Q 5 


should lead to a win easily enough. 
Also, if 28 Q—B sq, threatening 29 
BxP, &c., 28..., Kt—Q 5 would be 


good play. 

Ex ep. 28 RxP 

B—Kt 5 29 B—K B4! 
Q—B sq 30 Q R—K B sq 
P—R 4 


Expecting too much; or, what is 
more likely, overlooking the force of 
the reply. Jt would be best to take 
the Rook; although with that the 
chances would not be too favourable. 
Instead of winning the exchange, he 
loses it; and then there is no real 
game. 


GAME No. III. 


Played on December 15th, 1395. 


Petroff’s Defence. 


NoTEs By Jas, Mason. 
WHITE, BLACK. 


M. Tcuicorin. Mr. H.N. PILLSBURY. 


SIAN PWN 


8 


P—K 4 1 P—K4 

K Kt—B 3 2K Kt—B 3 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B3 
B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 
Castles 5 Castles 
ekg 5: GP—O3 
B—Kt 5 


In this familiar ‘‘double Lopez” 
predicament, 7 B x Kt is highly recom- 
mended, if a dull but durable kind of 


game is desired. 
7 BxKt 


PxB 8 Kt—K 2 


Io 
II 


31 Kt—B6! 
K—R sq 32 B—Q 6 
R—K sq 33 Kt—K7 
Q—O sq 34 BxR 
QxQB 35k CRE 
BER 26 O xB 
R—K Kt 4 37 Kt—B 8! 
Os 38 Q—K B 4! 
Resigns. 

Metoaseesecca ana Something like a leap in 


the dark. If the doubled Pawn can 
be ‘‘dissolved” betimes, or the open 
file well used in attack, a safe landing 
may be confidently expected. 


Bx Kt 9 PxB 
Q—Q 2 10 Kt—Kt 3 
K—R sq 

More ,or less necessary, sooner or 
later. Black does not attempt to 


dissolve, just here; for then Q—R 6, 


threatening Kt—Kt 5, might be 
uncomfortable. 
11 K—R sq 
12 P—Q4 12 R—K Kt sq 
13° B= 03 13 Q-K 2 
14 Q R—Kt sq 
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15 
16 


17 
18 


zo 


fo N A 


HN 


Routine—indirectly inducing the 
questionable 16 P—Q 5? At once 
Kt—Kt sq, to be speedily followed by 
P—Kt 3 and P—K B 4, would have 
given the matter another and perhaps 
very different complexion, 


14 P—Kt 3 
Kt—Kt sq 15 B—K 3! 
P—Q 5? 16 B—Q 2 
P—Kt 3 17 R—Kt 2 
QR—K sq 18 Q R—K Ktsq 
Seksserciees The difference is in favour 


of the young American representative 
who presses it fully. 
P—B 3 

Manifestly weakening. The Russian 
champion feels himself on the defen- 
sive, and at a loss how to continue. 


20 
Ze 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 


© e——_ 


GAME No. IV. 


Played on December 15th, 1895. 


Thus the text move may be as good as 


any other. 
19 P—KR 4! 
R—K 2 20 Kt—B sq 
P—K B4 pat JOY 
OxP 22 Kt—R2 
Kt—B 3 23 B—Kt 5 
Ki Oy 
24 Kt—R 4 would be much stronger, 
the importance of halting theadvancing 
Rook Pawn duly considered. Going 
from bad to worse, the downright 
blunder two moves later caps the 
climax—and more need not be said. 
24 P—R 5! 
R—K 3 25 Q—K4 
Risa Poe 26 B—Bé6ch! 
Resigns. Ay 


/ =) 
Ruy Lopes. a ap 
Notes By JAS. MASON. 0 anaeaxedeess oye All this is very remark- 
able. White’s play is consistently 
WIITE, BLACK, progressive, whereas Black shifts about 
Verr LASker. Mr. W. STEINITZ. on the ‘fas you were” pvinciple, in 
Par pate searcly of a fair line of departure. 
ena + i '—kK 4 Nearly half-a-dozen moves have been 
K Kit—B 3 2 Q Kt—B 3 expended in getting ‘*no forrarder” in 
B—Kt 5 3 P—OR3 preparation to receive the contempla- 
Pe eee em ted advance of the enemy. 
16 ‘QO=—0 2 16 Kt—Ks 
Riredeas tie: Notwithstanding his defeat 17 B—R 6 : 
in the championship match by his Beginning of a dangerous attack, the 
present opponent, Mr. Steinitz appar- first step in which it is to be rid of the 
ently still believes in this hybrid system sturdy defensive Bishop. 
of defence. 17 K—R sq 
os a Coe 
== ih9 —B3 9 BxBe 19 x 
Cy ht O%s* 9 Bs 20 P—B 4! 20 P—K B4 
21 Q—B 
Reel emancnae ces Much geod time is lost Q 3 a oe 
over this Bishop. It is best stationed ssossetereeeeeeeeeTt seems better to push 
at Kt 2 as soon as possible. on. There might be trouble with the 
badly placed Knights —and on the 
Castles 8 Castles Queen side; but the King would be 
Ratk sq 9 pak sq safe, and some attack on his own 
a ae: account not improbable. Ordinaril 
= mae 10 B—K B sq the opening of the file would be sie 
t—Kt 3 II P—K Kt 3 thing ; but here, it appears, there are 
P—K R 3! 12 B—Kt2 morethan counterbalancing drawbacks. 
B26B 2 13 B—Q Bsq 22 De 22 Kt—B 
PQs 14 Ki—Ke 23 Q—K 3 23 Noes 
B—K 3 PS, Rees 24 Ktx Kt 24 R—Bes 
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25 P—B 5 


26 


27 
28 


9 
30 
31 
32 


aistaintalitaistelers An unfortunate manceuvre. 
20 B—B4? 
Kt (B3)—Kt 5 

Gaining at least the exchange, what- 
ever thetreply. As, ¢.2% 26.4 Bx 
Kt; 27 QxR!, &c. The termination 


‘is brilliant. 


SEE DIAGRAM. 


26 Q—Q 2 


xR a7-P x O 
Kt—B 6 28 Kt—K 3 
sondaaeghieoncan If 28..., R—Q sq (en- 


deavouring to keep White Rook from 
the 7th), then 29 KtxQ, Rx Kt; 30 
P—B 6!, &c. The Queen cannot be 
saved, and ruinous loss of force follows. 


KtxQ 29 Ktx Kt 

hak. 7 30 K—Kt sq° 

Kt—B6ch 31 K—Bsq 

Rx B P 32 Resigns. 
GAME 


Played on December 17th, 


Position after White’s 26th move :-— 
Kt (B 3)—Kt 5: 


BLACK (MR. 
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B77, 
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WHITE (IMERR LASKER). 


MSO ouy 
> 


Noe vs 


1895. 


Evans Gambit. 


Notes sy Jas. Mason. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
M. TCHIGORIN. Herr Lasker. 
1 P—K 4 TP =k 
2 K.Kt—B 3. 2 Q Kt—B3 
3 B—B4 a0 re 
4 P—Q Kt 4 Am xekots Ee 
5 P—B3 5 B—B4 
6 Castles 6 P—Q 3 
7 P—O 4 7 B—Kt 3 
sgbasaaeesogee Herr Lasker holds this 
to be the common sense procedure 
at this juncture, knocking all the 
romance out of the Zvams. So it may, 
if White occupies himself directly 
with recovery of the Gambit Pawn. 
8 P—QR 4 


But as that involves exchange of 
Queens—8 Px P, PxP!; 9QxQ+, 
&c., with straggling Pawns for the 
ending —it is scarcely wise to look in 
any such direction for return of bread 
cast upon the waters only a little while 
before. Still, the difficulties of attack 
are not diminished ; the usual play of 


13° Q—K 2? 
14 Kt—Q 4 


Queen, Knight, Bishop, or Pawn, 
being visibly lessened in effect. TPer- 
haps now B—K 3, with Q—B 2, Q 
Kt—Q_-2, &c., would be the better 


course. 
8 Kt—B 3 
g-B—QO Ets -t9 F—O Re 
1o Bx Ktch To 2x B 
11 P—R 5 11 B—R 2 
12.2 5¢P 


‘hattering the centre, and entailing 
other positional disadvantages which 
soon became self-evident. Atall events 
its only discernible justification appears 
to lie in following 13 Q—R 4, recover- 
ing the Pawn, with a tolerably fair 
game. 

£2 Kcr 


rp ESO 4 


A decisive error. After this it is all 
uphill work—and nothing at the top. 


mikes OuB | 


15 KtxkKt 15 Bxkt 
16 Q—Q 3 16 P—Q Bq! 
7 O--Ktg 17 B—K 3 


Position after Black’s 17th move :— 
B—K 3. 
BLACK (HERR LASKER). 
ia ie ae 


OY 


imate 
aie 
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iit cterlces Doubtless intending 1S 
K—OQ 2; if 18 QxP. The King 
would be safe enough; and, what with 


SOOM, song) RES seers teas 
&c., his attack would be irresistible. 
18 B—Kt 5 18 Q—Q 2 
19 QR—Bsq 19 P—KB3! 
20 PxP 20 Peck 
21 B—B4 21 R—K Kt sq 
22 QO—B 3 22 Castles 
23 KR—Ksq 23 P—B5! 
24 Q—K 2 24 B—K B4 
25 Q—R2? 2c Rox P ch 
Bienes cuecsess A pretty finish. If 26 


KxR, then 26..., B—R 6+; 27 K— 
R sq. Q—Kt 5, and the mate is forced. 
An extremely poor Zvans on the part 
of White. 


26 K—R sq 267 Riki DE 
WHITE (M. TCHIGORIN). 27 Resigns. 
GAME No. VI. 
Played on the 17th December, 1895. 
Petroff’s Defence. 
Notes By Jas. Mason, 6 a ; 6 rie a 
eas 7 EXE (ep. (Bite 4 
WHITE. BLACK. 2 ' 
Mr. Sternivz, Mr. U.N. Pirispury. 8 Kt—Kt 5 8 Castles 
1 P—K 4 rP—Rig > = ieee se: This is a point supposed 
recently established, that Black 
2 = Ae 3 2 K Kt—B 3 thus Castle, with attack in full cou 
SiN 


The Petroff has been looking up of 
late, and is thought not to be quite so 
much of a defence as it used to he, 
thanks to recent investigations by some 
of the leading American players. 
Compare Lasker v. Pillsbury, pre- 


ceding. 
3 Px 2 
4 P—K 5 4 Kt—K 5 
5 O— Ke 5B Kt ch 


wasgerasseseseene jee , Kt—B 4 does not 
do very well. Formerly this check 
was condemned, on account of the 
exposed situation of the Bishop, and 
the necessity of so riskily backing up 
the Knight, after 6 K—Q ®4, as in the 
text. For of course if 6..., Kt—B 4, 
then, 7 P—Q R 3, &c., wins, 


pensation for the piece, should his 
adversary choose to take it. 


9 Q—-B4ch 9g K—Rsq 
To OLR 


As now, by exchanging Knights, he 
may easily do. Rather than this, 
however, White himself makes a sacri- 
fice, and an extraordinarily compli- 
cated, difficult, and interesting contest 
results. 


10. Kt—Q B 3! 


, P—B 4 is worthy of 
regard, if my ‘text. move cannot be 
proved satisfactory. If 11..., Ktx 
Kt; then 12 Px P! 


ir O—K3 11 KtxP ch 
12 K—K sq 12 KtxR 
13 PxP 13 Q—K sq ch 


Seer 
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r4 B—K 2 14 P—B5 23 QxB 23 QxQ 
15 K—B sq 15 B—Q2 are y.() 24 Ktx Kt P 
16 Kt—Q 2 16 Kt—K 4 25 R—Kt sq Bee ox 
9 ey ie a keh 26, Rox P 26 Kt—b 4 
recy ase ss sx great object is to safe- az re 2 
guard the imprisoned Knight, Many a R Kt 5 al Kt—Q R 3 
curious things might happen about 28 Kt—K 6 29 Rh f3 
here. ey one, 17 K—Kt sq, Kt— 29 Kt (B3)xP 29 R—K sq 


Kt 5; 18 Q—K B 3, Q—K 6+; and 


us Knight Sola sane | AE RAN oh Mr. Pillsbury has still 


r ‘a > some notion of winning, may be; 29..., 
17 QRt—B3 17 Kt—Kt 5 R—Q B sq seems a ete With 
18 B—Q 3 18 Kt(R8)—B 7 the exchange, and, in certain circum- 
HOP bok P:! 19 B—Kt 4 ch stances, a minor piece at his disposal, 
20 K—Kt sq 20 O—K 7 a draw should be the first thing prob- 
ble—if the first thing desired. 
21 B—Q2 21 Kt—Q 8 - 
22 B—Q 3! 30 R—R 5 ch 
Position after White’s 22nd move :-— Now R—Q R 5 isalso a good move. 
BLO 3! at 
BLACK (MR. PILLSBURY). : 30 K—Kt sq 
gv R—K Kt 5 31 Kt—K 6 
39 Ktx Kt.Pe -_¢2-R—O'G sq 
Wy Kt—K6disch 33 K—KR sq 
“a Shey : a : 
34 B—R 5 34 R—B 2 
35 Kt—K 2 25 a 
36 B—B.3-chi 36° K—R,2 
37 R—Kt 7 ch -37 K—R 3 
38 Kt(K 2)xP 38 Kt x ime 
39 R—Kt6ch 39 K—R2 
4o Kt—Kt5 ch 4o Rx Kt 
Hii 1S GIR 4t Kt—K sq 
42 B—Q 4 42 Kt 8 
43 R—R5gch 43 K—Kt sq 
44 R—R8ch 44 K—B2 
as R—Rgch 45 K—Ktsq 
WHITE (MR. STEINITZ>. 46 R—K 7 46 R—Q . 
is Daan 
pa i ‘3 PK R4 3 ee 
vesee + eevee Strange how the tide of 49 Bx Kt 40 RB. 
battle sets against Black from Le so RxKt ch 50 K—B 2 
oint onward! Ile must beware o 
ike passed Pawn, and danger to his §t R—Q R851 eS re 
Le ae small. Suppose 52 RE 52 K—b4 
-» Q—B 7+; 23 K—R sq, Kt 53 R—R4 53 R—B7 
(Kt 5)—K 6; 24 Bx Kt, Ktx B; 25 54 Ke Res 54 R—Q 7 
R—K Kt sq, B—B 3; 26 Q—-Q 6, eR 55 R—Q 6ch 
threatening 27 Q—Kt 6, and with 55 one? 4 en BG 
excellent general prospects. But 27 56 P—kt 3 5 ¢ 
Kt—R 3 would not catch the Queen, 57 R—R5ch 57 K—Kt3 
ey for much worth, because of 58 P—QR4 58 R—B 5 
»QxKt! Much of ee remain- 59 R—R 6 ch 59 K—R4 
oe nla is virtually forced, and requires ue . 
ing oeup eb: 60 P—R4ch _ 60 Resigns 
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Played on December 19th, 1895. 
Notes sy Jas. Mason. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. STEINITZ. Herr LASKER. 
tie O 4 tie Ot 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt-QB3 3 Kt—KB3 
4 B—B 4 
As second move in the Q P Opening, 
this play of the Bishop is unexception- 
able. But where the Gambit has been 
offered as here, the move necessary, 
Kt—K B 3 should usually come first. 
4 B—K 2 
5 P—K 3 5 Castles 
6 R--QBsq 6 P—QB4 
aefacaieedince soe’ There is boldness in thus 
caring naught for the isolatea Pawn; 
or, rather, in trusting it to take care 
of itself. 
7 O) Paxee. Gp eee 
3 0PxP 8. Pee 
9 Kt—-K B3 
Why not now KtxP, or on the 
next move? There would be some 
risk, of course ; but the Pawn should 
Le worth it. 
9 Kt—QB3 
10 B—Q 3 to P—Q 5! 
TiS REP Freee 
12 Castles 
It would be hardly better to avoid 
the “‘pin,” by 12 Ktx Kt. The sub- 
sequent play is exceptionally intricate 
and worthy of attention. 
12 B—K Kt 5! 
13 Kt—Q Kt5 13 BxKt 
145P <5 14 Kt—K 3 
15 B—K 5? 15 Kt—R 4! 
16 K—Rsq 16 Q—Kt 4 
17 B—Kt 3 


GAME No. VII. 


Q P Opening. 


The alternative would be to face al/ 
the consequences of the ‘‘shatiered 
King’s wing”; retiring B—B 3, in 


25 Q—B4 
26 


the hope of attack through R—K 
Kt sq, &c. But this would probably 
be too dangerous. Instead of going 
to K 5 at move 15, the Bishop should 
have retired as here 


17 Q R--Q'sq 
18 Q—B2 18 Q—R 3! 
19 QR—Qsq 19 R—Bsq 
20 Q—Kt 3 20 P—QR 3 
21 Kt—B 3 21 Kt—Q 5! 
22.0% Kp P 22 Ktx Bch 
24. PxeKit 23 R—Kt sq 
24° (ec Ber 24 _R—Kt 3 


Position after Black’s 24th move :— 
R—Kt 3. 


BLACK (HERR ae 


oe 


ae = 


5 


-. 
Yo 


me 
Y; V7 — WKY 
ea of) e : = 
rc a VU 


8 Z 
I AWEDe 


WHITE — STEINITZ). 


ebasvawseae ee Black’s attack looks like 
a winning one; when he gets the 
Rook-at the 71h, the defence is very 
difficult. 


25 ce 
P—K R4q 


This appears to Jose. 26 Kt—K 2, 
as suggested by M. Tchigorin at the 
conclusion of the game, is the better 
alternative. 
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28 
29 
30 


= 


ow Au BW N 
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26 B—R 2 
B—K 4 27 O--0 3.4 
P—B 4? 28 Q—Q 2! 
B—Kt 2 29 Q—Kt 5 
O23 ; 


TiZOMR Kt, then, 30.5, < Kt P, 
&c.; Black having in every way a 
winning advantage. 


30 Kt—B 4! 
Kt—K 4 


Tf 31 Kt—Kt 5, Black has mate in 
two by 37....Qx P+, &c. 


32 


31 B—K 6 

R—B 3 32 RxB 
settegneteeneae The rest is a natural 

procession. 
KxR 33 KtxR Pch 
K—R 2 34 KtxRch 
K—kKt 2 35 Kt—R 5 ch 
K—R 2 36 Kt—B 4 
R—Q Kt sq 37 P—R 4! 
R—Kt 4 38 R—R sq ! 
P—R 3 a9 RX P 
Resigns. 


GAME No. VIII. 


Played on December rgth, 1895. 
Q P Opening. 


Notes sy Jas. Mason. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


. H.N. PILLsBpury. M. TCilIGORIN. 
f-O) 4 rP—O4 
P—Q B4 2 Kt—Q B-3? 
Kt—K B3 £3 B—Kt5 
BoP. 4 Bx Kt 
Bo Kt & Bock (B 3) 
Kt—B 3 6 P—K 3 
P—K 4 7 Kt—B 3 
P—K B3 

White obtains the superior develop- 
ment. M. Tchigorin’s. manner of 


conducting the defence as from move 
2 is peculiar and not to be commended. 


8 B—K 2 

B—K 3 9 Castles 
B03 ro P—Q Kt 3 
Castles 11 B—Kkt 2 
Q—B 2 12 K—R sq 

etcalsateee eaten Good moves are already 
scarce. If, however, 13 P—K 5, Kt 
—Q4; 144 KtxKt, Bx Kt; 15 BxP, 
P—Kt 3; taking the Bishop for 


three: Pawns—which would be a com- 
paratively fair stroke of business. 


R—Q B sq 


But the adversary does not agree ; 
pursuing his advantage elsewhere in 


preference. 
13 R—Q B sq 


Kt—Kt5! 14 P—QB4 


21 
22 
Zo 


el sasra apiesene Loss of force is hardly 
avoidable. If 14.... P—Q R 33 15 
Kt—R 7, R—R sq; 16 Kt—B 6, Bx 
Kt; 17 QxB, Kt—K sq; &c., the 
defence would probably be too abject 
to succeed in the end. But if 14..., 
P—Q R 3; 15 KtxP? Kt—K sq!; 
16 B—K B 4, Ktx Kt; 17 Bx Kt, 
Q—Q 2; and White would be hard 
put to it to hold his own. On the 
whole, 14..., P—R 3 seems best, the 
complications ensuing upon the actual 
play proving speedily and decisively 
unfavourable. 


Ktov ee 15 R—R sq 
Kt—Kt 5 16 PooP 
BxP Ty jad Spo 
K—R Q sq! 18 Kt—Q 2 
Kt—B 3 19 R—R 2 
B—Kt 5 


Gaining something or other, what- 
ever the adverse precautions. 


20 B—Rv3 


ea cinaieicls oldip ois This loses the exchange 
at least; or a piece as it happens. 
The masked attack upon the Queen, 
in conjunction with the threaening 
cneck, is too grievovs a burden. If 
20..., B—R sq; then, probably, 21 Q 
—B 2, or 21 Kt—R, 4, and the doom 
of the Pawn would be sealed. 


R—R sq! 21 Q—Bsq 
RxB! 22 RxR 
Bx Kt 23 Q—B 2 
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24 B—Kt 5 24 R—R4 35 P—Kt 5 35 K—Kt sq 
25 Q—B 2! 25 R—Q sq 36 P—K Kt 3 36 K—B 2 
26. Bx 2 26 RxRcn 37 K—Kt 2 27 P—kt 4 
27 KtxR 27 O—B 8 38 P—R 3 38 P—K 4 
28 B—K 2 39 Q—B3 
Position after White’s 28th move :— Victory isa mere matter of care and 
Bez 2, time. Yet the modus operand: of it is 


most entertaining and instructive. 
BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 


UD 39 K—Kt ce ! 
Aa) — R—R 
a 6B pei | cece! See 
Y 42 P—K 42 R—R sq 
By 77% OC Oo 43 P—Kt 7 43° R=-Et sq 
Z/ 44 Kt—K 3 44 Q—Q2 
rT “ = 
"."atame wg| BEE BR 
7 K—Bs 47 Q—B8ec 
47,7) aim eka) ae 
e - V/ V//, Au ines 49 PxP 
js 7 K MG & FZ 50 PxP 50 P—R 4 
V/ ee. Y 4 a A 51 QO eS) i 5! mas 7 ch 
A rey Be || 32 O-92 52 OB 


WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


If Queen checks, King reaches Kk 
cteeemmaric Of course not 28 Bx R? Q : 2 a 


with probable prolongation of the 


And if 28 Q—K 2? then 28..., B—B agony. The object of this is to get 
+4 wins a Bishop. © the King to Kt 2; when, as Black 
28 R—R 8 stands, checks with Queen and Bishop 

29 Q—Kt 3! 29 P—R3 would be fatal. 

30 B—Q4 30 P—B 3 53 Q—B sq 

3t Q—K sq 31 B—B4 54 O—Q6 54 K—B2 

32 BxB 32200 °% Bach: 55 B—By4ch 55 K—Kt 3 

33 K—Bsq 33 Q—-05 56 QxQ 56 RxQ 

34 P—Q Kt 4! 34 R—Q Kt 8 57 Kt—K 7 ch 57 Resigns: 

GAME No. IX. 


Played cn December 23rd, 1895. 
Ruy Lopes. 


NOTES BY JAs. Mason, The stronger move here is general.y 


considered to be P—Q 3 or At—B 3. 


WIITE. BLACK. 
Herr LASKER. M. TcHIcorin. oe pi ote attest anon 
r opez, as against the 3..., Peg 3 
1 P=Kz 1 P—K4 defence, with the Bishop standing at R 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—-Q B3 4; ee eerie bey, it has been little 
—_ wie used during the last twent ears. 
3 B—Kts BePs-O. RK 5 But later, if .., P—Q 3 oes 
4 B—Ra 4 Kt—B 3 played, it is good’ enough. 
5 Pee 5 PxXe 
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6 Castles 6 B—K 2 
(UO Sen ea) + Kt—K.s 
8 R—K sq 8 Kt—B 4 
9 Bx Kt 9 QPxB 
1o KtxP 10 Castles 
11 Kt--QB3 11 R—Ksq 


So far,—precedent. Black 


has a safe and easy game. 
12 B—B4 


Or B—K 3, or P—B 4. But in no 
way can attack of any consequence be 


weer ee eeeees 


fairly expected to accrue to White. 
12 Kt—K 3 
13 Ktx Kt 2380. 
ra OLR x O' 14 Bx Kt 
rs FOR 3. 15,0 R-Q 59 
16 P—R 3 16 RxR 
Pant x R 17 R—Q sq 
18 Kt—k 3 18. R—Q 5! 
19 B—Kt 3 19 P—Q Kt 4 
Position after Black’s 19th move :— 
P—Q Kt 4. 


od aoe = 
j/ i 
nor . 
aia A : 
nes a ae a 


a 


EK 43 


a 1 A 
O86 @ 


WHITE (HERR weer 


ets oateaderapel Oras , B—Kt 4 would 


19 
be advisable, to prevent R—Q sq_if 
nothing more. The following exchange 
of Rooks portends the eventual draw. 


20 R—Q sq! 20 P—Q B4 

21 P—Q B3 an Rx Rech 

22 KtxR 22 P—QR4 
..Pushing on ..., P—Kt 5, 


Pe edaiely, seems more ’ energetic. 
When White brings his Bishop round 


to Q 2, and posts his Knight at K 3, 
the drawing position is certainly es- 
tablished. The Knight cannot be got 
rid of except by leaving Bishops run- 
ning on different colours — with the 
draw if possible more certain than 


before. 
23 K—Bsq 23 P—R 5? 
24 B—B4! 24 K—B sq 
25 B—Q2 25 K—K sq 
26 P—K B4 26 B—B 5 ch 
27 K—Ba2 27 B—Q 6 
28 Ki—K 3! 


Position after White’s 28th move :— 
Kt—K 31. 


BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 


a wen 
‘es 6 os ‘as 


if a eo 
an Seat af 


J 


Vik, fs 


WHITE i R bs 


28 K—Q 2 

K—B 3 29 K—K 3 
30 B—K sq 30 P—Kt 3 
31 P—K Kt4 31 P—R’‘3 
32 P—R4 32 P—Q B3 
33 P—Kt 5 33 P—R4 
34 B—Q2 34 B—Kt 8 
35 B—K sq 35 B—-R7 
36 B—Q2 36 B—Q sq 
37 B—K sq 37 B—Kt 3 
38 B—Q 2 38 B—Kt 6 
39 B—K sq 39 B—Q 4 ch 
40 K—K 2 40 B—K 5 
41 B—Q2 4t P-—B 5 
42 B—K sq 42 B—Q 4 
43 B—Q2 43 Bxkt 
44 KxB 


Drawn game. 


{2 


Mr. 


in BON H 


ow oO 


LE 
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GAME No. X. 
Played on December 2ist, 1895. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
Notes By Jas. Mason. 13 B—Q Kt 3 13 Kt—-QKt5 
WHITER. BLACK. r4°Kis=ho5 14 Kt(Kts5)—Q4 
H.N. Piuispury. Mr. W. Steinitz. 15 B—Kt 5 15 KtxKt 
16 Rx Kt 
P—-Q4 1 P—Q4 Purposing attack upon the King, and 
PO E44 a Fels 3 keeping open file for his Rooks, useful 
Kt—Q B 3 3 Kt—K B3 in certain eventualities. 
Kt—B 3 Axa 16 B—Q2 
PE 3 5 P—B4 17 R—Kt 3 17 B—K sq 
spc Peer Baticets: .A difficult if not doubtful 18 P—KR 3! 18 Q—Kt3 


process of defence is begun here. It 
would be simpler to accept the Gambit 
at the outset. As it happens the 
deferred action of Bishop and Rook is 
conspicuous and a danger to his game. 


Boe 6 Kt—B 3 
Castles ae 
FSG 


The isolation of the Pawn goes for 
next to nothing. Almost surely it can 
be exchanged in good time, if necessary. 
Meanwhile the greater freedom of 
position is no small consideration. 


8 B—K 2 
B—B 4 9 Castles 
R—B sq 10 OQ—R 4 


a eeeWsiesesets Doubtless intending what 
presently follows, but dubious all the 


same. 10,.., P—Q R 3 should be no 
worse. 
Q—K 2 


Some very complicated play would 
naturally ensue upon II Kt—Q Kt 5. 
But, after 11..., P—Q R 3, it dues not 
appear that either 12 Kt—B 7 or 12 
B—B 7 would really effect much in 
the way of enlarging White’s prospecis. 


11 R—Q <q 
K R—Q sq 12 P—QR3 
pratense active This ought to be omitted 


now in favour of 12..., Kt—Q Kt 5, 
to retire to Q 4 directly. Black is in 
trouble about his Bishops, and the 
probability that his opponent may 
ultimately establish a Rook at the 7th 
with advantage. 


weaaiee Ebina Anticipating 19 Q—B 3, 
threatening piece and Pawn. 


19 Kt—Kt4! 19 Kt—Q4! 
20 BxB 20 KtxB 
21 P—Q 5! 21 Kt—B4 
Position after Black’s 2Ist move :— 
Kt—B 4. 


BLACK (MR. STEINITZ). 
UAL @a7 
YT) 
a 


morte 
3 a 
ale 


? Gin @ 


WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


> Ktx Ps 225% 
7 Px 183.2380 — ar as the. position 
would be untenable. For, if 23.. 
Q—Q 3, then 24 Kt—B 6+ and 25 
Rx P 1, winning the Queen or mating 
immediately ; or, 23..., P—Kt eel 
Q—K 5, ani the difficulties of defence 
would be excessive. 


22 R—-Q B3. S22 B—Kt4 
23 Q—K 5 23° R—Q 3 
PY ie See 24 RxRch 
25 BxR 25.0% P 
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26 B—Kt 3! 26 QxQ 
27 KtxQ 27. Kt—Q 3 
28 R—B7 


Clearly, Mr. Pillsbury had this in 
mind almost from the beginning. It 
implies his soleadvantage, still securing 
him in the attitude of a safely attack- 
ing partly, with many chances in his 


favour. 
28 B—K sq 
29 B—Q 5 29 R—Kt sq 
30 P—B4 30 P—Q Kt 4? 


Position after Black’s 30th move :— 
P—Q Kt 4. 


BLACK (MR. STEINITZ). 
Graal 

a 
=i 


Y $Y Na Y YR 


y OY 
53 FM 
Y/ 
Y 
V/ 


“Y A. 


WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY), 
31 K—B 2 

Here, somehow, he seems to miss a 
very fair opportunity. 31 R—R 7 
would gain the lawn. Black could 
not save it by 31..., R—Kt 3; asin 
that case 32 R—R 8 would subject 
him to much greater loss, The Black 


Y 
la 


y 
Z 
Z 


Yea 
oD 
Corer 


Pawn should have moved one square 
only ; a circumstance strangely enough 
overlooked by both players. 


31 P—Kt 5 

K—K 3 32 P—QR4 
P—Kt 4 33 P—R5 
P—B 5 34 P-—R 6 

Beat asenccre Once these Pawns are 
properly disposed of there is not much 
to fear. 
1eSe ye ced Ie 
R—B 3 36 R—Kt 4 
K==0'%4 sp R--Kiy! 
R—K 3 38 K—B sq 
K—B 5 39 Kt—Kt 4 
B—Kt 3 40 P—R 4! 
asco 4t R—K B7 
R—K B 3 

The contest is continued to the bit- 
ter end. To the very last White 


maintains his ascendency, but it proves 
insufficient for more than an instructive 
drawn ending to a most instructive 


game. 

Aro ROO 
ISG xR 43 K—K 2 
Rata. 44 Kt 03 
KxP 45 Kix 
B—R 4 46 Kt—Kt 6 
BxB Ae Xe 
K—Kt 4 BT Ont ee 
POR 4-949 K—Q 5q, 
P—R 5 50 K—B2 
Kt—Kt 5 51 Kt—B 5 
KtxP B2oitE xe be 
K—Kt 5 53 Kt—B 5 
P—R 6 54 Kt—K 3 


Drawn. 


GAME No. XI. 


Played on the 27th December, 1895. 
Evans Gambit. 


Notes By Jas. Mason. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
M. TCHIGORIN. Mr. W. STEINITZ. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 
3 Eb 4 3° B—B4 
4 P—Q Kt 4 AyD ai 
5 P—B3 5 B—R4 
6 Castles 


Apparently M. Tchigorin has been 
convinced that there is little or no 
getting over the “‘Compromised De- 
tence” in the Zvans, or he would not 
defer P—Q 4 in favour of Castling at 
this point. But 6 Castles admits of a 
variety oi defence more successful in 
practice than the ‘t Compromised ” has 
yet been shown to be, the Russian 
champion’s own published experience 


pe) 
II 
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(as e.g. with his present opponent) to 
the contrary notw pea 

P—Q 3 ? 
a Px P 


deal % 

Perhaps under the impression that 
Black would go in for the ‘‘normal” 
8..., B—Kt 3. But the advantage of 

Be R 4 over 5..., B—B 4 consists 
partly i in this, that he can now well do 
otherwise. 8 Q--Kt 3 is a proved 
good move, entirely in the spirit of the 
Gambit,—attack the King, directly, at 
all reasonable hazards. 

8 Kt—-B 3 
Q—R 4 

Between the same players, in the 
Hastings Tournament, the continuation 
9 P—K 5, Px Ae 10 B—R 3, B—K 3; 
11 B—Kt 5, &c., was found not to be 
satisfactory to W hite. Iti is, however, 
a question whether this variation is 
any improvement. The obvious reply 
to 10 P—Q 5 is of course 11..., Kt— 
K 4; and to Bx P+, with after P— 
Q 5, promises little or eg 


9 B—Q2 
Q—R 3 10 B— eee 
P—K 5 7) te ofa ee 
npD RECEP EES Now II..., KtxQ P; 12 


PxKt, QxP, &e, coming out with 
three Pawns and some counter attack 
for the piece would be extremely 
interesting. A very similar thing 
occurred to these old-time opponents, 
about four years since, in their last 
match at Havana. 


Poe 12 Kt—K 5 
B—Q 5 13 B—K B4 
Kt—B 3! 14 Ktx Kt 
Bx Kt ch 15 -2xB 
Qx Kt 16 QO—Q 4 
B—Kt 5 


If 17 B—R 3, Black. could Castle 
safely enough. And so he can in reply 
to this, or. instead of going on with his 
advance upon the ee 


P—K R3 
18 B—R 4 13 P—Kt 4? 
to P—K 6! 19 Castles Q R 
20 P—K 7 20 Q R—K sq 
21 B—Kt 3 21 K R—Kt sq 
22 Q R—B sq 


Whiie stands very well now, all 
considered. There is the Pawn against 
him to be sure; but he is attacking 
still, and more likely to benefit by 
accident than his adversary. 


22 B—K 5 
23 KR—Q sq 23 Q—R4 
24 Q—K B6 24 Q—KB4 
25 B—K 5 


a etane o 


ne 
A Ba 


Position after White’s 25th move :— 


B—K 5 


BLACK (MR. STEINITZ). 


UWE 8 V/ 
"Y Urey YM, 


o Oe 
: Jay 
— 


Gt 


26 


WHITE (M. TCHIGORIN). 


25 Q—Kt 3 

iotgeaee arenes’ Almost needless to say, 
he could not now exchange and follow 
with .., R—Kt 3, nor could he make 
the latter move here, because of R— 
Q 8+ winning. 
Kt—Q 2 

A serious error. 26 Kt—Q 4, play- 


ing at once for Bishops of opposite 
colours and the draw, would be far 


stronger. He presently finds himself 
playing a drearily hopeless game, 
26 B— ! 
Kt—B 4 27 ostens 
BxQ 28 R—Kt 3 
Kt x B ch 29 R Px Kt 
B—Q 4 30 K—Kt 2! 
R—Q2 3 RxP 
Mes ie 32 R—K 5q 
P~OR3 33 R—Q_Riag 
R—B 3 34 R-R5 
K—B 2 35 R—K 3 
B—K 3 36 R—K sq 
R—Q 4 37 R—-R4 


= 
— 


OO ON AUN DWN 
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. Properly biding his time 
in "exchanging. The game will not 
win of itself, without a little careful 
handling,—for there are the Bishops 
of opposite colours. But in any fair 
course of events the mass of Pawns on 
the Queen side are irresistible. 


P—KR4 38 B—K 3 

Px P 39. FE Xce. 

P—Kt 4 40 K R—QRsgq 
B—B sg 4t P--Q B4 
R—K 4 42 P—B5 
P—B 4 vale Bas ed 

RxK BP 44 P—QB4 
P—Kt 5 45 R—K Kt sq 
R—K 4 46 Q R—R sq 
Sees 5 47 QR—Q sq 
R—K kt3 48 R—Kt 3 
R(Kt3)—K3 49 K—B 3 


50 
51 


62 
63 


15 

R—K sq 50 K R—Krs 
R—Kt sq 51 R—Q4 
RocR 52 BxR 
B—Q 2 53 B—K 5 
R—K sq 54 K=Q4 
K—K 2 55 R-—QRsq 
B—B sq 56 P—B 6 
R—B sq 57 B—Kt 3 
R—B 6 58 P—Kt 4 
R—Kt 6 59 K—B 5 
R—QB6 60 B—Q6ch 
K—B 3 

If 61 K—K sq, then also 61..., R— 


K sq, threatening mate and winning 


easily. 

61 R—K sq 
R—B 7 62 P—B 7! 
Resigns. 


GAME No. XII. 


Played on the 25th December, 1895. 


Ruy Lopez. 


Notes By JAs. MASON. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
.IJ.N. Pirtspury. Heir FE, Lasker. 
P—K 4 1 P—k 4 
Kt—k B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 
B—kKt 5 3 Kt—B3 
Castles 4° Kix Pr 
P—Q 4 5 B—K 2 
Q—K 2 6 Kt—Q 3 
Bx kt 2 Ike Px B 
PScP 8 Kt—Kt 2 
P—Q Kt 3 


sentiee eases The ordinary 9 Kt—Q 4, 
Castles ; 10 R—Q sq, &c., is so worn 
that the variation here initiated by Mr. 
Pillsbury may be considered asa relief. 
It will not, howéver, supersede the 
more usual procedure, the latter being 
intrinsically superior, —both as to pos- 
sibilitics of direct attack upon the hing 
and probabilities of a winning ending. 


9 Castles 
10 P—Q4 


os Peete Coreerinee White, it appears, 
can do no better than take this Pawn 
as he does. if anything good is to come 
of his /7%anchelto. The Black centre 
Pawns seem slightly weak, but mat- 


| 


20 
21 


ters are simplified generally ; so that 
the defence is less. arduous than it 
commonly is at this stage of the game. 


Px.P ep. Ti Pee 
QKt—-Q2 12 B—B3! 
BxB 13 Ox B 
K R—K sq _ 14 Kt--B4 
Kt—K 4 15 Ktx Kt 
Qx Kt 16 B—Q 2 
P—B 4 17 K R—K sq 
Q—Q 4 

A prudent proposal. With the 


Queens remaining, the better prospect 
of attack would be with the adversary. 
The Bishop might become unpleasant 
on the long diagonal or otherwise in 
conjunction with the Queen ; ; more so 
than Queen and Knight in this com- 
paratively open position, 


18 RxR ch 
ig RxR 19 OxQ 
i weeesiaiga ies Forced, else some Pawn 
must fall The Knight: v. Bishop 


business is unavoidable, as a strong 
probability. But it is not at all for- 
midable; and, barring accident, the 
draw should be there. 

Kt-x Q 20 K—B sq 
K—B sq 


16 


Position after White’s 21st move :— 
K—B sq. 


BLACK (HERR LASKER). 


ia ase 
an 


2 a 


aon a. 
Bi ‘a 


80 0 ae 
oO @ eet 


jy Y Z y 
WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 
21 P—QR4 


Cniireselsaog ees Unnecessary, except in 
hopes of winning. As a consequence, 
the Knight cannot be dislodged. He 
would be rather more inconvenient at 
Q—Kt 5. It would hardly-do to, cap- 
ture him there, beeause of the resulting 
passed Pawn. 


Wy 
YY; 


31 
32 
33 
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To play sometime Kt—K Kt 5. Any 
effort in the direction of a win should 
not succeed; and it would not, but 
that Black’seeks this Pawn for nothing 
—an attempt in the like direction. 


30 P—Q4 
Wa gl at KxXP? 
Kt—B 3 32 K—K 3 
Kt—Q 2 33 KxF 
pabbetcastcts Later, the Bishop Pawn 


has to be given up. It would be bet- 
ter to advance it now, fol!owing with 


, B—B 3. The draw ought not to 
be difficult. He tries for more. 
Kt—B 4 34 P—R5 
Kexck 35 K—K4 
Kt—B4ch 36 K—Bs5 
Kt—kt 6 37 B—B4 
K—Q 4 38 B—K 5 
P—R 5 


Blocking the Pawn suggests itself. 
But it is better to push on, as the Bis- 
hop could not be effectually shut out ~ 
from intercepting the Pawn going to 


Queen. 
39 P—B 4 ch! 

Kee 40 BxP 
P—R 6 41 P—Kt 4 
Kt—Q 5 ch 42 K—K4 
Kt—K 3 43 B—B6 

i. P—Kt 4 44K Kg 
P—Kt 5 45 B—EK 7 
Kt—Q 5 


Queening easily. A struggle a ozt- 
rance, in which fortune favoured the 
winner, 


46 Resigns. 


22 P—QR4 22 K sq 
2a Rx R ch? +. 23 Kou 
24 K—K 2 24 K—Q sq © 
25 K—Q2 25 K—B2 
26 K—B 3 26 K—Kt 3 
27 P—B4 27 P—R4 
28 P—R 3 28 K—B 4 
29 P—B 5 29 P—Kt 3 
30 P—B 6 
GAME 


Played on the 29th December, 1895. 


No. XIII. 


Giuoco Piano. 


Notes py Jas. Mason. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
M. TCHIGORIN. Herr E. LASKER. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt-KB3 2 Kt-QB3 
3 B—B4 3. B—B4 
4 P—B3 4 Kt—B 3 
5 F=-0%3 S9P=Os3 
6 QKt—Q 2 6 P—QR3 
7 P—KR3 7 B-R2 
8 B—Kt z 8 Kt—Q 2 


HOESHE SOO RID A systematic comparison 
of the openings in this tourney, at 
least so far as they are similar, should 
be highly instructive to the student. 
Presumably representing the best at 
present known, in their various direc- 
tions, it appears how greatly principle 
may be safely modified in detail ;. when 
both poth parties equally enter the field 
of experiment and compromise,—each 
falling in somewhat with the plans of 
his opponent, in. order the better to 
forward his own, This is not a model 
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Giuoco, by any means ; but, no doubt 23 B—B2 
it was well suited to the occasian, and Taking the Pawn would 


the feelings of the playcrs at the time. 


be imprudent. There would be B— 


would not increase that weakness, and 
seems commendable here. The ex- 


9 Kt—B sq 9 Kt—B 4 R 6, with strong attack ; in the course 
Io B—B2 toLP=-() 4 of which the Pawn or more would 
11 Q—K 2 11 P—Q have to be very soon returned. Present- 
a eS ly, when the threatening Knights are 
2 P—B4 x2 P—B 3 properly disposed of, the capture is in 
13 B—Q2 13 Kt—K 3 order, after which White slowly but 
14 Kt—Kt 3 i P— OK 4 surely goes to the wall. 4 
1s PxP 15 PxP 24 Kt—B 5 24 Ktx Kt 
16 B—Kt 3 16 Kt—K 2 25 KtPxKt 25 Q—K sq 
a7 Kt—R 4 26 Kt—Kt 3 20m Rex 
The position is a strange one, and 27 RxR 27 BxR 
the wandering of the Knights, on both 28 K—R 2 28 B—B 2 
sides, very curious. Inasmuch as Black 29 R—K Ktsq 29 K—R sq 
must first commit himself on the King fe a 
side by Castling or otherwise, if there 39 Q Kt 4 Os : Kt sq 
is any advantage that way it probably 3° P—B 4 31 P—Ba4 
lies with White. goer Xx Kop ae oe a 3 
17 Kt—QB4 33 B—Kt 5 33 B—Q sq 
18 B—B 2 18° B—Ki 3) yg etetasensen va Fearing P—B 6, which 
19 Kt—R 5 19 Castles would, in truth, be very dangerous. 
zo P—K Kt 4 34 PxP 34 P—Kt 5 
On the other hand, his Queenside 35 P—Q B6 
is weak. P—Q Kt 4, driving off the Keeping up the attack for what it is 
Knight, before venturing upon this, worth. ut the defence is adequate, 


and Black’s diversic:n, by means of his 
passed Pawn, secures him the victory. 


change of Bishop for Knight a little ont) x P 
later is comparatively untavourable. 36 BxB 36 Rx B 
BEES a PR 
SO eee a 2t Kt—kt6! ff 37 Kt—Res, then 37:.., O—K R 
2, Ot 22 BxB 3, cr 37... R—K Kt sq; and there 
23 Castles el no Po ene! ol Kt (or Q)x 
Position after White’s 23rd move :— Yee pee a OL3 P 
Castles. r 
BLACK (HERR IASKER). 3 c, Ps z bee. 4 
kD aw WeZ7 39 P— 
z 7) AM we 40 KiB s 40 Q--B sq 
Y/ Yeu GA Q—B I Rb sq 
Y; Ys, Ui YY 41 7 4 
ee ES ee 
% iV “Go ZZ Ww “oY 43 Ki-R 4 43 B—K Sg 
y ee ‘ yg aah Vi 44 ee 44 B—Q2 
Y <t—R 4 
i Vi zz _ ie Here the attack comes to an aes 
YY, YY Y eG conclusion. 45 Kt—Q 6 would be 
el "en 8 V/ 3 Oy slightly better. Black a O53 ely 
Y Y R—Bb 3, because of 4 Q8 
S a 7) V/ V7 g Bik he could check, and play B Ses 
Wp», YU, with an ultimately winning arivantage. 
‘Ss OTe Regen ote eR 
y ws 46, 0— 4 x Kt 
A 7 Yb ue Us 47 Qx B a7-Qq=a1, 5 cl ! 
WHILE (M. TCHIGORIN), 48 Resigns. 


B 


18 


at 
a 


On~w Aw FON 


St. Petersburg Tournament, 1895-6. 
GAME No. XIV. 
Played on December 29th, 1895. 
Pelroff’'s Defence. 
Norrs sy Jas. Mason. ro Ktx Kt 
WHITE. BLACK. re PixcKe 110! 
, W. Srersitz. Mr. IJ. N. Prttspury. 12 P—B 3 12 Ox toch 
PSK 4 ge Pl K 13 Kt—Q2 
Kt—KB3 42 Kt—K B3 If 13 K—B2, then 13..., B—K 3, 
P—Q 4 2h &c., with decisive advantage. All 
pt Kt—K along here it is evident that the play © 
3 = 5 4, 5 f of the affair, the amusing business, has 
O12 5 B—Kt 5 ch been with Black. With the following 
K—Q sq 6 P—Q4 reduction of forces, however, the parties 
PsaPieg: 7 P—KB4 take level ground. 
Px P 13 Bx Kt 
Compare Pet off in the third round, 14 BxB 14 QxBch 
BiG Mea VOWARV eis oe EAS Mat aS s KtxQ 
these two games are any criterion, the 15 Q a Q i a 
revival of 3..., Px P is sufficient of a 16 Kx Kt 16 B—K 3 
success to cause the attack from 3 P— 17 B—Q 3 17 K--B2 
Q 4 to be fully reconsidered. 18 K R—QBsq 18 Q R—QB sq 
8 QxP he ag R—B 3 19 RxR 
KtxP 9 Kt-QB3! 20KxR 20 R—B sq ch 
Position after Black’s 9th move :— 21 Ke—=Kta 21 K--B 3 
Kt_-Q B 3 22 P—QR4 22P—KR4 
BLACK (MR. PILLSBURY). 23 P—R 5 23 P—R3 
= Y 47 YY Ye) 24 R—Qsq 24 P—R5 
B77 8 lee Ml csRx-o2' 25 R-Q 8 
—G tw AGGY. WY YY ° 
ze YY ze r eee With some notion of win- 
Y Y ning, perhaps. A slight risk, to let 
Y/ al V/ U/ the King in as this does. 
a Yj 7 ‘|| 26 K—B 5 26 R—Q 4ch 
Ui a Sak A oy K-—Kt6 ay Bathe? 
ZY ae V/ 28 Kx'P 
7; Y; 
Y Also with a notion of winning. Th 
" ending is notewoithy. € : 
‘ou 7 jy : 28 B—Kt 4 
bey “\) 29 BxB 29 RXR 
. uf WY : 
Be Y~a77e 30 KxP 30 RxQ KtP 
— 31 K—Kt 6 Zt-R xP 
WHITE (MR. STEINIIZ), 32 P—R6 32 R—R ms 
1o P—Q B3 33 P—R7 3308 x O Ree 
Should a attempt to gain the piece: 34 KxR Koi 
19 Ktx Kt, Px Kt; 11 P—K B 3, B— Koon 6 34 sy 
Reg ieer21Osc B., Kt—B 2+; 13K— 35 —ht 35 K—B 5 
1G 25, Om bodctiet 4. b—K 35° P— 3) cvs Saas lomeesenesiamee: The exchange of all the 
15 Qx P+, K—K 2; 16 Q—Kt 7+, Pawns is a straightforward road toa 
Ca ie ee O33 78 draw. 
3, Ktx RK; and, though Whit 
has a couple of Pawns for iilcachanes 36 B—B6 36 P—Kt 4 
after 19 QxQ+, BxQ, the position 37 K—B 5 sr P—K6 


is greatly against him, 


Drawn game, 
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GAME No. XV. 


Played on December 31st, 1895. 
Queen’s Gambit. 


Notes By Jas. Mason. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. W. STEINI12z. M. TCHIGORIN. 
ri] 4 1 PO 
2 P—QB4 2 FX P 
3 Kt—K B 3 3 P—K 3 
4 P—K 3 4 B—Kt 5 ch 
axigbachencuede M. Tchigorin opens very 


indifferently. A manifest superiority 
soon rests with his opponent. 


B—Q 2 5 BxBch 
QKtxB 6 Kt—K B3 
dorbonde-abecd Any attempt-to maintain 


the Pawn, as earlier, at move 3, would 


be futile. After a little while, the im- 
portant Bishop, so lightly exchanged 
previously, is sadly missed. 


Bx P 7 Castles 
Castles 8 Q Kt—Q 2 
Kt—Kt 3 


As reply to this, 9.... P—Q Kt 3 
looks best. 9 R—Q Bsgq, leaving the 
Knight free to play elsewhere, if nec- 
essary, might well be preferred. But 
all’s well that ends wel], and this man- 
ceuvre proves remarkably effective. 


9 Q—K 2? 
10 R—B sq 16 R—Q sq 
1r B—Q 3! 11 P—B3 
12 Q—Q2 12, Kt—B sq 
13 Kt—R 5! 13 Kt—Kt3 
14 KR—Qsq 14 R—Kt sq 
15 Kt—B4 


16 


17 
18 


19 


Having done good service.in retard- 
ing the adveisary’s Queen side develop- 
ment, the Knight will settle himself at 


Q 6, given a fair opportunity. 
15 B—Q2 
P—K 4 16 B—K sq 
P—K 5 17 Kt—Q 4 
Bx Kt 18 RPxB 
Kt—Q 6 19 P—B 3 


conthose tncce Better take Knight and 
Pawn for the Rook. In that transaction 
there would not be necessarily fatal 
loss. 


290 P—K R 4! 


BLACK (M.TCHIGORIN). 
GHG GORY YY x Y iy, 
GRAV 
Ga Kin YY, 
At7) Fo 


y CEG UY 
ZEOG Y Y 
S75, My 78 


A 


Position after White’s 20th move :— 
P—K R 4. 


BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 


Y 


"Y 


Yl 
Ue 


GY YW, & 
AY a 


WHITE (MR. STFINITZ). 
20 Kt—Kt 3? 
Souheapoudee Useless. White’s answer 
stops ..., Kt—B sq; for in that case 


’ there would be Ktx B and P xP, at- 


21 
2 


N 


23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
28 
29 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


tacking the unsupported Rook. 


Q—B.4! 21 B—B 2 

Kt—Q 2 22 R—K B sq 
sepieckeaae aches Now it is of course too 

late to take the Knight. For the rest, 


he can only keep moving, awaiting 
events however unpleasant. 
Q—Kt 3 23 Q R—Q sq 
Kt(Q2)—K4 24 Kt—Q 4 
R-Q 3 

Or 25 Ktx B, Qx Kt; 26 Kt—Q6, 
&c. But there is no hurry. Black 
can harcly do else than drift or drive 
into a worse position, 


25 B—K sq 
R—Kt 3 26 P—Kt 3 
R—R 3 27 PSePy 
QxKP 28 Kt—B 5 
R—K s 29 QxP 

satis Coston eus And he drives into it; 

losing a piece and the game. 
P—K kt3 30 Kt—R6ch 
K—Kt 2 31 Q—K 2 
Kx Kt 32 P—K kt 4 
KtxB 33 R—Q4 
QxPch 34 Resigns. 
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GAME 


Played on December 31st, 1895. 
Petroff’s Defence. 


Notes By Jas. Mason. 


WHITE, BLACK, 


Herr E. Lasker. Mr. H. N. PILLSBURY. 


1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 
7 Kee Beare Kaeeka> es 
4 Kita 3 P—Q 3 
mths & cao kK tx B 
5 QO—K 2 
Leading straight to equality, 5 P— 
() 4 is generally preferable. 
5 Q—K 2 
6 P—O 3 6 Kt—K B 3 
7 B—Kt 5 7 Kt—B 3 
dpabeornedecog: Exchanging Queens now 
would of course make drawing a really 
simple matter. 
8 Kt-B3 
Doubling the Pawn promises nothing. 
Or, rather, it would hardly be good, if 
Castles Q BR is intended ; for then the 
hostile Bishop would come out strongly 
at R 3; while as to action for his own 
Bishop there would not be so fine a 
prospect. 
8 B—K 3 
9 Castles 9 Castles 
1o P--Q4 10 P—Q 4 
Ir Kt—K 5 11 Q—K sq 
12 O—B 3 12 B—K 2 
13 B—Kt 5 13 Ktx Kt 


30 


No. XVI. 


spsideisr esieeeires Not to be too crowded. 
A little judicious reduction follows, and 
all is equality. 


Px Kt 14 Kt—Q 2 
Bx Kt ch 15 QxB 
BxB soy (OQ) 58 18) 
tee 17 O—B 4! 
Kt—B 3 1S ObGKSE 
QR—K sq_ 19 Q—-QR4 
P—QR3 20 R—Q 5 
Q—K 3 21 K R—OQ sq 
R—Q sq 22 Q—Kt 3 
RxR a3 Ooch 
Ox.0 24, RxXO 
R—Q sq 25 RxRch 
Kixik 26 K—Q 2 
K—Q 2 27 P—QR3 
K—K 3 28 D—B4 
Kt—K 4 


All for the draw. With the oblitera- 
tion of the ‘‘trade mark” (Knight wv. 
Bishop) the readings become identical. 
One of the very few perfunctory con- 
tests in this Tournament, due most 
likely to common indisposition of the — 
players. 


29 Bx Kt 
KxB 30 K—K 3 
P—KB4 31 P—K B4ch 


Drawn game. 


GAME No. XVII. 


Played on January 2nd, 1896. 


Ruy Lopes. 
Notes By W. H. K. Pouttock. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr LASKER. Mr. STEINITZ. 
1° P—K 4 1 P—K4 

2 Ki=hb7) es Kkit—O Bs 

3 B—Kt 5 3 B—By4 

4 P—B 3 110 — 3-3 


mean torereeee.Q —K 2 is the move of 
olden days, as played in some celebra- 
ted games, &c., by Boden against 
Morphy, and by Rosenthal against 
Steinitz (London, 1883). We do not 
recollect any important game in which 
the present position occurs, and there- 
fore hesitatingly dub the text move as 
Mr. Steinitz’s property. 
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5 Castles 5 K Kt—K 2 
6 P—Q4 6.2K re 
7 BxKt 
; After prolonged examination we 
cannot] find) that 7 B—Kt5 would 
yield White any decided advantage, 
e.g.,'7 B—Kt 5, Q—Kt3!; 8 Bx 
K Kt (Sy PexP: Weise) Bux Bi so) Px 
P, Castles’; 10 Kt—B 3 or P=6 5: 
rake 
B P—K's 8 QO—Kt 3 
aoe xP 9 B—K 2 
1o P—Q 5 
It is generally advisable to push an 
advanced and unsupported Pawn cen- 
tre, but developing the Q Kt was 
Letter at the present juncture, although 
it was very difficult to foresee the 
result. 
1o Kt—Kt 5! 
11 Kt—B 3 1t Castles 
12 P—QR3 12 Kt—Q 6 
13 P—Q6 


Position after White's 13th move :— 
P—(Q) 6. 


(MR. STEINITZ). 


BLACK 
Te gt, YY), 
A hen 


nm , Ye) ZV B. Wp ZY Z% 
GY. g 


ee Cw va 
2 


Uy 

Vi, fom 
VV) 4 x 
YY eg Y ra 


WHITE aa LASKER). 


13° Ex 
sees Ieee Codes B= Onsd se Lunt —O'5, 


PxP; 15 PxP, produces the same 
positicn. 

14 Kt—Q 5 14 B—Q sq 

me Ex P Thera K i 3 


CaM 
So aaohentoones The Pawn is not worth 
gaining; for instance, KtxB; 16 
INK chy Boxe Kite ory Poa}, 
REACsd a) To nocont ecb 19-0 
(24, P—K R 3; 20 K R—K sq. 
16 Kt—B 4 16 Ktx kt 
17 Bx Kt 17 B—Kt 2 
18 B--Kt 3 


Ly 


20 
21 


22 


3r 


32 


To release the Knight, which cannot 
yet be moved on pain o! mate. It 
seems, however, that he ought to have 
seized the open Q B file at once. 


18 B—K B 3 
R—B sq 


The Pawn cannot be saved except 
by the very awkward expedients, Q— 
Kt 3 or R—R 2. The game in con- 
sequence quickly assuines a drawn 


aspect. 
TO oe 
R—B 7 20 B—-Q B 3 
Ki—Q 4 2reBeaieg 
Boge or miiceier TBS Pao oelst oa, 


Pests 23) 1X P; ae White’s pass sed 
Pawn will be very dangerous. 


Open 22 Q—B 7 

doesn neeen To prevent danger from 
Rxhb. 
P—K R4 23 K R—K sq 
P—B 3 24 P—K R4 
K—R 2 25 O—R 5 
Q—B 3 26 P—B 3 
R—B 2 27 Q—Kkt 4 
R—Kt 2 28 O—Q 4 
R—Q 2 29 Q—Q Kt4 
R—Kt 2 


Ti 20S RB Oo or Pais): aT 
Qx0, Px9; 32 P—O 7, K R-K 
sq; 33 B—2R 7, K—B2; 34 BxR, 
kx B, with the advantage. 


o Q—Q4 
R—Q 2 31 Q—Q Kt 4 
R—Kt 2 


Drawn game. 

Black correctly persists in ,kee) ing 
guard over his Bishop. If, for in- 
stance, 31.--. Q—K 3; 32 Rx Bb, Px 
R; 33 P—Q7, K R—Q sq; 34 R— 
Q 6, Q—K 23 35 Q x Q B Ps followed 
presently by K—Q 5 “and B—B hs 
winning. 
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GAME 


Played on January 2nd, 1896. 


No. XVIII. 


Petroff’s Defence. 


Notes sy W. H. K. POLLOCK. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
M. Tcuicor1n. Mr, H. N. PILLsBuRY. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—K B3 
32-0 4 5 bee 
4 P—K 5 4 Kt—K 5 
a Oix P 
See game No. VI., Steinitz versus 
Pillsbury. 
5 P—O%4 
GEE x Peer 6 KtxQ P 
7 Kt—B 3 7 Kt—B 3 
8 Q—K B4 8 B—B4 
ppeseeeckences 8.... B—K 2; 9 B—Q 


pe) 
II 


12 
13 
14 


3, Castles; 10 Castles, B—K 3; I1 
B—Q 2, produces the same position as 
in the seventh match game, Lipschutz 
v. Showalter,..played Nov. 18, 1895. 
Then, at this point, the latter playcd 
Kt—K sq, but could never be said to 
have overcome the trammels of the 
opening. The text move, as will be 
seen, is an error. 


B—Kt Rov 9 B—K 2 


Rctenuenen te. Te Bx Pp ror Sct ‘ch, 
Px B; 11 Kt—Q 4, Q—K 2 ch; 12 
B—K 3, B—K 5; 13 Castles, K R, 
with a strong attack, or 13 Ktx Bb, 
simply recovering the pawn. Again, 
g.--, Ktx B would cost the exchange 
at least, as also on the next move. 


Kt—Q 4 10 B—Q 2 
Bx Kt igi Woe das 
Sp iepaheve teres If Px B; 12 Q—B 3, P 


—Q B 4; 13 Kht—B6, winning a pawn 
with the superior position beyond, 


Ktx B te JESS eh 
Castles 13 Castles 
B—Kk 3 
Q—Q R 4 also seems a good move. 
14 R—Kt sq 


15 
16 


| 


18 


a 


Hic Herestinam ti His best resource was 
possibly Kt—Kt 4. 


Q R—Kt sq 15 Kt—Bsq 
O- Fis 16 Q—Q2 
Q R-Q sq 


The defence of the Q Kt P with Q 
R was of course only designed as a 
temporary measure, for eventually the 
pawns must be made to support one © 
another, as in any well regulated game. 


17 B—Q'3 
18 Q—K 3 


bot horsncgceb It must be noticed that 
this move, though easily answered, — 
contains a double snare, in threatening 
to win the exchange by Q—K 4, while 
19 QxQB P would cost White his 
Queen. We shall presently see how 
the Russian master, though apparently 
on the gaz vzve for his opponent’s am- 
buscades, curiously manages to trip 
himself up over his own sword. 


Position after Black’s 18th move :— 


Q—K 3! 


BLACK (MR. PILISBURY). 


x i Be7 
YY YY Yj - YY 
 . a ini 


: Bl wile o 
a se — 
ce 


non 
£7 Cs 


eee 


WHITE (M. TCHIGORIN). 


22 


23 


24 


26 
27 


Notes sy W. 


Mr. 


teP=-Q 4 
2P—-QB4 


. B—K 2, while if Kt—Kt 2 
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I9 Kt—K 2 


Ray painiosiolee Aes His game is too bad for 
2; 20 Ktx 
B, or P—Q Bq; 20 Bx P) 


K R—K sq! 20 Q—Kt 3 
px P 21 Q R—K sq 
soctdeanacatee R—R sq (to recover the 


Q R P) would cost a piece by 22 Kt x B. 
Kt x B 


The annctators recommend here B— 


Bs. 
2272 Kt 
P—B 4 


And here Q—K 4 would have forced 
the exchange of Queens. 


23 P—Q Bq - 
Pee es dei wicteis Black makes the utmost 


of his scant opportunities, with the 
possible exception of his 14th move. 
B—Kt 6 

24 Q—K 3 looks very tempting. 
The only reply would be ’—-K K 3 or 
4. But then, while White might try 
to Queen his passed Pawn, Black 
would play Kt—B 4, and if QxR, 
&c., obtain at least a draw by Kti—R 5. 
24 Q—Kt 3, then, seems better than 
moving the Bishop. 

24 Kt—B 4 

B—B 7 

Once more the Bishop seems to have 
been moonstruck. Although if 25 B— 
R5, R—Resq. Tchigorin seems quite 
unconscious of danger, and we can 
fully give credence to the report that 
his health had temporarily given way 
under the strain of the contest. 


25 Kt—Q 5 
Q—O 5 26 Kt—K 7 ch 
K—B sq 27 Kt—B 6 


28 


30 
3r 


Y Wey Y 
a aaa 


ios} 


Position after Black’s 27th move :— 
Kt—B 6. 


BLACK (MR, PIL sof oasl 


inee 

-. $3 i 
ave 

Ui 
- 


ae 


WHITE ae a 
QxQ P 
The players give the following varia- 
tions: 28 Q—B 6, RxK ch; 29 R 
xR, Q—Q 6 ch: 30 K-—Kt sq, kt— 
K 7 ch; 31 K—R sq, Q—Q 7; 32 kK 
—K Bsq, QxP; 33 Bx P, R—Q sq; 


34 BxP, QxP; 35 B—K 3, and 
White should win. 

28 KtxR 
Rx Kt 29 R—K 3 
0-03 30 Q—B 3 
P—QR4 31 K R—Ks&q 
P—R 5 


This time an oversight wh'ch is ab- 
solutely fatal. 32 B—R 5 might still 
have saved the game. 


32 Q—K 2 
Resigns. 


A finely played game on the part of 
the Russian up to an almost certain 
viciory and a very plucky uphill fight 
on the part of the American player. 


*.2————_ 


GAME No. XIX. 


Played on January 4th, 1896. 


Queen's Gambit Declined. 


as I@ZPOLEOCK. 


BLACK. 


Terr LASKER. 


He OA 
2 P—K3 


WIITE. 
II. N. PILLSBURY. 


3 
4 


Kt—Q B3 
Kt—B 3 
Mr. Pillsbury usually plays 4 B—Kt 
Satonce. ‘The reply P---b 4 is then 
somewhat hazardous. Compare the 
gaine, Pillsbury v. Steinitz, played 
December, 1895. Asa gencral rule, 


3 Kt—K B 3 


24 
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the atiack B—K Kt 5 in the close 
openings should be made as early 
as possible, and Bishop exchanged 
boldly for Kt, as Tchigorin has amply 
demonstrated, especially with Black. 


4 ED 4 


At .. Although it has been the 

fashion w sith the greatest players of late 
to adopt such cramping moves as P— 
B 3, B—K 2 and even Q Kt—Q 2, the 
text move seems the only really goud 
ene, most of the others yielding White 
a splendid opening, as he has the choice 
of B—K Kt 5 or B—K B 4. 


B—Kt 5 


The isolation of Black’s Q P by 5 Q 
Px, BSePs56 PoePias of nowmreat 
consequence. ‘That the pinning of the 
Knight is now amiss seems all but 
proved, and that it would he better to 
conduct the attack in the old way by P 
—K 3, followed Ly P—Q Ku 3 and B 
—Kt 2. 


BBE eh Orr! 
cP 6 Kt—B 3! 
jan giesnesicnataeiecoRs 6 KtxP might be 
suggested. 
Q—R 4 


This Zooks bad. The alternative 7 
Bx Kt, Px B (best), would still oblige 
White to play the Queen to this square, 
so as to answer P—Q 5 by castling. 
We do not recollect a finer example of 
the danger of castling on a weak wing 
where the Queen is not in good action 
immediately on that wing, than in the 
present noble game. 


4 B—K 2 
Castles 
Ile may as well agree to this mea- 


sure, which would be forced upon him 
presently by Q—Q Kt 3 or P—Q 5. 


8 O—R 4 
P—K 3 9 B—Q2 
K—Ktsq! 10 P—KR 3 


ocaeeeteains An important little mave, 
obligi g the White Queen to remain in 
her false position. If, for instance, R 
—Q Bsq or Castles, K R, White might 
escape by Px P and Q—Q R 4, 


Position after Black’s roth move :— 
P—K R 31. 


BLACK (HERR LASKER). 


af nee 
a3 of SL Les. YY UY, 
- oie zz 


“ 
a = 


G0; 


“ia 


“an 


ae 


POLI F 


WHITh (Mk, PILLSBURY). 


Tiree, 


If Kt—Q 4 at once Black would play 
Px P, opening up on the Q B with Q. 


1G 0) S| 


12 Kt—Q 4 


13 Bxkt 


lf 12 Bx Kt, BX Bs. 13, RGR Ox 
R; 14 KtxQ, Bx Q; 15 Kt—B 7 ch, 
K—Q sq; 16 Ktx k, Bx Pand Black 
wins the imprisoned Knight without 
much difficulty. Or Black could simply 
play 12...B8xQ, remaining with the 
exchange against a Pawn. 


12 Castles K R 
13. B3e5 


14 Q—R5 


1S oP Kt 


The correct move at this point appears 
to be 14 Q—B 4, and after Ktx Kt; 
15 Px Kt, Q R—B sq, there would be 


an opportunity for 16 B—Q 3, and if 


B—K Kt 4; 17 Q—B 3, with a good 
defence. Black now in a twinkling 
turns his weak centre Pawn into a 
fairly strong ‘one, and the opponent’s 
strong Pawn into an isolated target. 


14 Ktx Kt 
15 B—K 3 


CORO SICE The calm before the storm, 


Sica 


ea ae ne ee 
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_ Position after Black’s 15th move :— 
B—K 3. 


BLACK (HERR LASKER):; 
2 a 3 ua 
$77 Ba i 
"o o ak A 
28 o 
ve 7 


x 


“Ew 
5 


Z "Es want A, 


Bae 


WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


16 P—B4 
The charm of the position is its 
surface innocence. Though Mr. 


Pillsbury appears to have only half 
suspected the presence of the quick- 
sands, it would be hardly possible to 
improve upon his defence, albeit after his 
16th and 17th moves we believe the 
game is not to be saved, the Black 
K B remaining worth the exchange, 
and White’s Pawn position being 
inferior and his King under attack. 
It has been assumed that White cannot 
play his Bishop, nor’ has it apparently 
been properly explained that, without 
doing so, his Rooks will be paralysed 
as defensive agents. 16 B—Kt 5 is 
worse than useless, in face-of R—B sq. 
16 B—K 2 is slow, and after Q R— 
bese sty Q-—B, 93, .K, R-Q. sq 
(threatening Q—Kt 3); 18 R—Q2, 

R—B 5; 19K R—Q sq, Q—Kt 3, 
Black has a strong attack. 
remain two other moves, to which we 
append variations: (A) 16 B—B 4, P— 
K Kt 3; 17 Q—B3, B—B4ch; 18 
B—Q 3, Bx P; 19 BxB, Bx Kt; 20 
BK—B 2, B moves; 21 Rx P=; (R) 16 
B—Q 3, BxP; 17 B—R7 ch, *KxB; 
1i8Rx BL Kk RO sq; 19K R—Q sq) 
regainirg the Pawn. 


16 Q R—B sq 
PPR Kel 


A problem, in half the 
mentally 


moves of the entire game, 


There 


25 


composed and solved in a manner 
worthy of the champion of the world ! 


18 PxB 


It was no wonder White failed to 
grasp the idea of the sacrifice of a 
whole Rook, beautifully extended in 
the next move, the theme being the’ 
cornering of the King by Bx Q P and 
the other R—Q B sq, &c. He had 
hardly a better defence in 12 Px R, Q 
x BP; 19 Q—B 3! (if 19 Px B, oe 
Kt 5 ch; 20 K—K sq, R-—-B sq and 
wins). Black has now two continua- 
tions, each of which however leave 
White considerable fight, in spite of the 
exposed position of his King. (A) Q 
—Kt 5 ch; 20 Q—Kt 3!, BxP ch; 
21 B—Q 3, QxQ ch; 22 PxQ, Fis 
Kt 5; 23 R—Q Bsq, Bx P; 24 R— 
B7, R—K sq; 25 R—K Bsq, R-K 
6 and should win. (8) BxP ch; 20 
Ox BS BxP; 21 Rx B/OxR, with 
a more doubtlul result perhaps. 


18 R—O R6 


Positior. ee ae move :— 
BLACK (IfERR LASKER). 

ene 
rt a fl 
a 
a Bo 
128 @ LA 

fa ke 


EL 


WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


me 


Yj 


19 Px P ch 


Messrs. Steinitz and Pillsbury-adduce 
the following variation: 19 P—K 7, R 
—K sq; 20 Px R, Q—Kt 3 ch; 21K 
—B 2, R—Bsq ch; 22 K—Q2, Bx 
OPPs 23hb kk sagt chy x O24 
B—Q 3, Q—R 4 ch; 25 K—B sq, R 
—Bsqch; 26 B—B 2, RxB ch and 
wins. 
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19 RxP 
20 PxR 20 ()—Kt 3 ch 
21 B—Kt 5 
If 21 K—R sq, Bx Pch; 22 2x B, 
QxRch; 23 K—Kt sq, R-B7; 24 
Q—K 8 ch; K—R 2; 25 B—K 2, Q— 
Q7and must win. And if 21 K— 
B2, R—B2ch; 22 K—Q2, QxP 
ch; 23 K—K sq (23. B—Q 3, R—B7 
ch, the position being different from 
that given in note to move 19, where 
the R does not command the K file), 
Q—B.6 ch; 24 R—Q 2, B—Kt 4 and 
wins, 
21 QxBch 
22 K—R sq 
The point of White’s sacrifice of the 


B is seen here; Black cannot capture 
the Q P with a check. 


22 R—B 2 


A trotansdeats: Q—B 5 at once isa little 
more direct. 


23 R—Q2 23 R—B5 
SoStnecnoere If R—B 7, White replies 
24 R—Q kt sq. 
24 K R—Q sq. 


If 24 R—Q Kt sq, the answer is 
simply Q—B 4, winning the Q P. But 
nct Rx P; 25 RxQ, R—Kt 5 ch; 26 


R—Kt 2. 
24 R—B 6! 
25 Q—B 5 
25 Q—K 2 would be prettily met by 
Bx P. 
25 Q—B 5 
26 K—Kt 2 


It is worth recording that Loth sides 
were pressed for time hereabouts. K— 
Kt sq is a better move, though not 
obviously so. 


—_#e-——_ 


a ee ee eS a 


SOL RRP 


diesdssee nets Another: beautiful prob- — 
lem, and curiously enough, with the 
same key-move as on the 18th. > 


Position after Black’s 26th move :— 
RxP! 


BLACK (HERR LASKER). 


ao Bee 
Camm 
on a oa 

ae ms 
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a 


UY 


OG 


oz 


ae Z) 


WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 
27 Q—K6ch 27 K—R2 
28 KxR 


The only defence was 27 K—Kt sq, 
and Black cculd then play Bx P; 29 
Q—B 5 ch, P—Kt 3; 30 Q—B 7 ch, 
B—Kt 2. 


Black now gave mate in 
five moves. 


In spite of his opponent’s being out- 
played in the opening and being sur- 
prised several times late in the game, 
this will be reckoned, on account of 
its many subtle and beautifal points, as © 
one of the most brilliant victories of 
the champion chess player. 


GAME No. XX. 


Played on January Cth, 


1896. 


Evans Gambit. 


Notes spy W.H. K. PoLtock. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
M. TCuIGORIN. Mr. W. S?TEINITZz. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K 4 
2 Kt—k B3 2 Kt—Q B 3 


3. B= By 
4 P—Q Kt4 
It is noteworthy that Mr. Tchigorin’s 
opponents in this tournament are men 
who generally accept the Evans Gambit, 
if arrived at, and that each of them 


3 B—B4 


om OU 


10 


II 
12 


13 
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has a very peculiar system of defence. 
So far the Russian master has played 
the attack with varied fortune, in recent 


encounters. 

4 BxKtP 
P—B 3 5 B—R4 
Castles 6 P—Q 3 
P—Q 4 Te ee oe 
PCP 8 Kt—B 3 


.... This defence was revived by 
Steinitz, against his present opponent, 


at Hastings, in the International 
Tournament, Nov. 1895. 
P—K 5 


9 Q—R 4 (threatening to win a piece 
by P—Q 5) would be adequately met 
by B—Q 2 (fcr if Ktx Por P—Q R 3; 
1o B—Q 5s) and if then 10 P—Q 5, Kt 
—K 4; 11QxK B, KtxB; 12 coo 
B 3, P—Q Kt 4, with a fairly Sa 
game. 


Qn PP 
B—R 3 


A much better move at this point 
appears to lie in Q—Kt 3, especially 
in consideration the sequel of 10 B-- 
R 3 in each of the games under notice. 
The latter move, presuming the defence 
is accurate, will be found to lead to a 
kind of game in which White never 


gets a chance to develop his Q Kt 
favourably. 

10 B—K 3 
B—Kt 5 11 Q-Q4 
Q—R 4 12 B—Q2 


SEE DIAGRAM. 


eer ates als paleo oie Diverging from the 
Hastings track, where Black castled. 
Tchigorin appears to have stated earlier 
in the pending tournament that he 
feared most 12..., Kt—Q, which how- 
ever does not seem at all the best for 
Black. 
PAP 13 P—QR3 

padiaclactenecuc kaos’ Certainly very well 
Leder although the only alternative, 
13..., Kt x P, would have given White 
twice the attack, commencing with 14 
Mae Kt x Kt ‘ch !; 15 Px Kt, Qx 

B; 16QxBP. 


wa Px Kt 


a5 


16 


17 


18 


will 


YY 
Eo 


aA fie 


Position after Black's 12th move :— 
B—Q 2 


BLACK 7 om 


Ya 204 


ata y 

j isnt a 
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ee 
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Wit Y GL, 


WHITE (M. TCHIGORIN). 


After 14 Bx Kt, Bx B; 15 Q—R4, 
Kt—Kt sq, it is not easy for White to 
continue the attack, on account of the 
difficulty of playing out his Q Knight. 

14 PxB 
tx 2 

The Dazly News points out that here 
15 Kt—B 3 would be best met by, P x 
Q; 16 KtxQ, P—K Kt 3. 

15 R—K Kt sq 
Q—R 4 

Whereas if now 16 Kt—B 3, the 

coup guste would be Q x Kt instead. 
16 Kx EE 
Q—B 6 

With a view to Kt—Q B 3, as well 

as to guard the K Kt, now threatened 


by the Queen. If 17 Q—R 6, R—K 
Kt sq; .8 QxP, Castles. 

17 R—K Kt sq 
B--Kt 2 


If 18 Kt—B 3, Bx Kt; 19 QxB, 
P—Kt 5; with the better game, as 
White dare not take with B on account 
of 20.., Kix B; 21QxKt, Qx Kt. 

18 R—Kt 3! 

sddosanon pester The object of this timely 
and clever move is to castle, after 
which Black ought certainly to win. 
If 19 Q—R 8 ch, K—K 2; 20QxR, 
QxKt; 21 B=R 3 ch, P—Kt 5; 22 
R—K sq ch, B—K 3; 23 P—Kt 3, P 
x B and must win. 


28 
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Position after Black’s 18th move :— 
ce As eo. 
ni dn ama 5 


‘ m 7s Y 1 “4, aS 


VANS 


WHITE ae ‘I1CHIGORIN). 
19 Kt—B 3 19 Bx Kt 
20 QxB 20 Castles 
21 K R—Q sq 31 Q—R4 
22 QR-Bsq 22 Q R—Ktsq 
23 P—Kt 3 23 B—Kt 5 
24 R— 


White has certainly done the utmost 
he could do since what might be called 
the laving of the foundation, ending 
with his 1oth move, unless he and the 


=) 


26 


annotators have overlooked something 


lying immediately after that move, 
The glaring error in his plan appears 
to be the non-provision for the develop- 
ment of his Q Kt, glaring inasmuch as 
every player of the Evans Gambit 


knows how many a likely attack fails ; 


from this cause when Black hasretreated 
his K B to Q R 4 and left it there. 


24 R-R 3 


gelesesesescens This move should clearly 
have been preceded by Bx Kt, when 
Black’s road to vietory would have 
been a smooth one. 


Kt—R 4 25 Ox. 


Paci duahs This is a blunder of the 
kind not infrequent in Mr. Steinitz’s 
games, the kind that seems to attend 
the extraordinary mental application 
necessary for evolving entirely new 
lines of play in difficult openings. The 
sacrifice would have been quite correct 
were the KR still at Kt3. 25-255h 


—Kt § or B—Q7 followed by B—B 5 


would have preserved White’s winning 
superiority. 


GAME No XxXI. 


Played on January 8th, 1896. 


Queen's Gambit Declined. 


Notes spy W. H. K. Pottock. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
Mr. H. N. PiLutsBury. M. Tcuicorin. 
iE —() 4 Po) 4 
2 P—QB4 2 Kt—-QB3 
3 Kt—K B 3 


3 Kt—Q B 3, and if Px P (in order 
to sie P—K 4), 4 P—Q 5, prevents 
Tchigorin’s favourite attack, though 
indeed there seems to be no object in 
preventing it. 

3 B—Kt 5 
Fe aoe =: 4 Bx Kt 
5 Px Kt 
We still hold the Bishop to be better 
worth capturing than the Knight, as 
indeed experience seems to have 


proved. 
5 BxBP 


Px’? 26 Resigns. 

Mate tehsaneovent A game in which it will 
be agreed that the chief kudos belcngs 
to the loser. 

6 Kt—B 3 6 P—K 3 
7 P—K4 7 B—Kt 5 


Reeesiccmeerueet Compare game 1,457, in 
the fourth round, between the same 
opponents. Black here improves his 
play in a most ingenious manner. 


8 P—B 3 


Against Kt—B 3 this was ¢/e move. 
And, as a rule, this method of pre- 
serving ‘the K TP is the best one in 
cases where there is no danger from 
the adverse K B commanding the 
diagonal (a 7 —g T) against the Castled 
King. The question is, ‘7s there any 
such danger? The answer is not far to 


seck. 
8 P-—B 4 


‘tania alse Exceedingly vigorous play 
and evidently well considered. 
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Position after Black’s 8th move :— 
P—B 41. 


BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 
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WHITE at PILLSBURY). 

P—K 5 

Px P, however followed up, is highly 
unsatisfactory, Black shortly Castling 
Q Rand at.acking the QP. There 
remains but the heroic course.9 B —Q 
B4, Px P; 10 Castles, Px P; 11 Bx 
ea ek 2 sare R—K sq. 

9 Kt—K 2 

P—QR3 

As the opening has clearly not gone 
the way intended by White, it would 
be safer policy to aim at an even game 
by developing 10 B—Q B 4, followed 
if Kt—Q 4 by Bx Kt, Castles, and if 
necessary B—K 3. Anyway there 
seems no reason for making the adverse 
Bishop move away to a better square. 

1o B—R4 

B—Q B4 

Alternative (quoted): 11 P—Q Kt 
4, B—Kt3; 12 B—-K3, Kt—Q4; 
13 KtxKt, QxKt; 14R—QBsq, 
Castles K R; 15 B—Q B 4, Q—Q 2; 
16 Q—Kt 3, B—Q 4; 17 Castles. 
The Q P, however, remains weak. 


11 B—Q4 
Pesala Sota With the B at Q Kt 5 
this could have been answered with 
Q—R 4 ch, Kt—B 3; Bx Kt, Qx B; 
Ox Kt. 
Q—R 4 ch 
B—Q 3 


12 P—B 3 


14 


15 


16 
iy! 
18 


a9 
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Wy, Yi; 
GY hha a 
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13 B—K 2 would have saved valu- 
able time, if the piece is to be played 
eventually to Q sq. 

13 Q—Kt 3 
te seorsosesvesese Black’s chess is clever 
indeed. This primarily threatens the 
very pretty win by B—Kt 6. 


Position after Black’s 13th move :— 
Q—Kt 3! 


BLACK = oa 
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WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY. ) 


Va 
WU 


G 
G4 


B—B 2 14 Q—R 3 

.. Threatening to win the 
Q by P—Q Kt 4. 
B—Q sq 


Were White had apparently a chance 
of equalizing matters as follows :—15 
P—-Q Kt 4,Q—B 5; 16 B—Kt 2, B— 


Kes ser 7 Kx By OKs (ora) 18 
Q—Kt 3. (a) Ktx Kt; 18 Q—Kt 3, 
QxQ; 19 BxQ, Kt—B 5; 20 Cas- 


tles Q R, R—Q sq; 21 P—Kt 3, Kt— 
K 7ch; 22 K—Ktsq, Ktx P; 23 Bx 
KGB Beal x Pk, 


15 B—B5 
P--B 4? 16 Castles Q R 
B—K 3 17 Kt—Q 4 
B—Q 2 18 Kt—Kt 3 


RPSane Rope riGnce The Q P now falls, and 
White gets nothing in return for it. 


Q—B2 19 RxP 
R—Q Bsq 20 B—Q6 
Piteoroctra re Preventing P—Q Kt 4, 


which White’s move threatened, 
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21 QO—Kt 3 21 Kt—B 5 


Speesten boc Winning a piece, play as 
White may. 


Position after Black’s 21st move :— 
Kt—B 5. 


BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 

er 3. 
es me aa 
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WK YY, 
Y Y & Fy 
Bae “Be 
WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 
22 K—B 2 22) Kees 
23. QxK Pch 23 K—Ktsq 
24 b—B 3 24 Q—Kt 3 
25 K—Kt 3 25 KtxB 
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P xt 26 B—B 5 
QxK BP ..27 Bx 
PxB 28 R—Q7 
Q—R 3 29 P—Kt 3 
K—R 4 30 P—K R3 
Q—Kt4 


White is exercising the principle 
that no game is lost until it is won. 
With the last two moves Black 
threatened to win the Queen. 


one 31 Q—B 7 ch 
tet 


3 
If 32 K—R 3, B--K 3, mating in 
five moves if Q x B. 


32 P—Kt 4 ch 
K—Kt 4 33 P—R4ch 
K—B 5 34 B—Q 6ch 
K—K 6 35 Q—Kt 3 
QxP 36 P—B 4 dis. ch 
K—B 7 37 B—B 5 ch 
K—Kt 7 38 R—Kt sq ch 
Resigns. 


A very pronounced case of check- 
mateindeed. This fine game redounds 
to the credit of the winner, and the 
young American’s hollow victory at 
the same opening meets with:an ample 
requital at the hands of Fortuna 
Caisse ! 


GAME No. XXII. 


Played on January 8th, 1896. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


Notes By W. H. K: PoLtock:. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. W. STEINITZ. _—Ilerr E. LASKER. 
1 P—Q4 i P=O7% 
2P—QB4 2 P—K 3. 
3 Rie OBe $3 Kt—-K Bs 
4 B—KB4 4 B—K 2 
5 P—K 3 5 Castles 
6 P—B5 6 Kt—K 5 
7 Ktx Kt a PRE 
seanspnase ater The game early assumes 


features quite distinct from the ordinary 
QP Opening. Black’s sixth move is 
a very dangerous experiment, for the 
first player is able in 4 manner to force 
certain defensive measures upon him, 
rendering his Castling on the K side 
an unsound operation. 


8 
9 


10 


TI 


Q—B 2! 
B—B 4 


Depriving the opponent of the option 
of Kt—Q 2 and Kt—K B 3, which 
would have Strengthened his position 
generally. 


8 P—B4 


9 Kt—B 3 
P-—-QR3 10 B—B3 


.-The utter impracticability 
of. advancing upon the Q B here isa 
note of warning to Black not to attempt 
itafterwards without much deliberation. 
Thus: P—K Kt 4; 11 B—K Kt 3, 
P—B 5; 12 QxP, -PxB; 13R Px 
P, R—B 2; 14 P—Q5, Kt—R4;_ 15 


Px P R—Kt 2; 16 B—Q 3, and 
must Wi. 
Castles It KR sq 
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Meecuaiensivoiteals Necessary, as P—Q 5 
was immediately threatened. 
12 P—B 3 12 Q—K 2! 
13 B—K Kt 3! 


Well played on both sides; if 13 Px 
P, P—K 4, and Black would actually 
have the better game. 


1 P—B5 


..-The intention is, if 14 
Bx B P, ‘to “play P—K 4 or BxQ P 
with advantage, or if 14 B—B 2, Px 
KP; 15Q BxP, P-—-K 4, &c. But, 
as White would clearly not play his Q 
B, Black probably contemplated the 
ensuing sacrifice, having dismissed as 
unsatisiactory 13.... Px P; 14 Ktx P, 
P—B 5 ?; 15 bx B P, or P—K 4?; 
15 P—Q 5. See diagram. 


Position after Black’s 13th move :— 
P—B 5. 
BLACK (HERR LASKER). 
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WHITE a — 
14 QxP 


The sacrifice appears quite sound, 
the merit being rather in the solid con- 
struction of White’s game. It cannot be 
“dodged ” hy the reply P— K 4, which 
would simply cost a Pawn by K PxP, 
but not 15 P—Q 5 on account of 


(ORS a 
15 Pesce 


54k 4D 
15 P—K Kt 3 


16 
17 


18 
19 


20 
21 
22 


23 


ae cemlop ences Although this looks like 
a vexatious little blunder, it is possibly 
better than P—K Kt 4, which would 
savea Pawn. After the latter move 
there seems nothing to prevent White 
from establishing an invulnerable posi- 
tion and, by a long-winded process 
indeed, - - gradually bringing his entire 
force to the assault upon the vital point, 
the K RP. As a very rough sketch 
of this plan, suppose 15..., P—K Kt 4; 
16 B---Q 3, R— —B 2; 17 P—B 4, P— 
Kt 53 18 Kt—K 2, B—Q 2; 19 R— 
R6, R—K Kt sq; 20Q R—Rsq, R— 
Kt 2; 21 P—Q Kt 4, and White should 
be able to block the Q side, subse- 
quently entering with Kt—B 3, Kt— 
Q sq, Kt—B 2 and either Kt—K 4 or 
by attacking the K Kt P to Kt 4. 


OF Sia y 16 B—Q 2 
P—B 4 


So long as the B occupies Q B 4, 
there is not much fear of Black playing 
P—K 4, which the text move is chiefly 
meant to forestall. Therefore 17 Kt— 
K 2 deserves consideration. If R or 
B then attacks Q, 18 Kt—B 4, or if 
Q—Kt 2; 18 Q—K 4 followed by Kt— 
B4. (17 Kt—K 2, R—K Kt sq; 18 

Kt—RB 4, P=K4: Ig Rx P ch, Qx 
R; 20QxBch, R—Kt 2; 21 Px Is 


&e.). 
17 R—B2 


sivteees esseskdere there was a fair 
chance of raising the siege by R—K 
Kt sq; if 18 Rx Pch,QxR; 19 Qx 
Bch, Q—Kt 2, and White must draw 
by Q—R 4 ch, &c. If, however, R— 
Kt 2, 20 B—Q 3, Q—R 4; 21 P—K 
Kt 4,Qx Kt P; 22 Kt—B3, Qx Kt P; 
23 R—Kt sq, or K—Kt sq; 23 Kt— 
Kt 5 and wins. 


P_K Kt4! 18 R—Kt2 
0-26 19 RxP 


Scan ..eiese Pher€ are other moves, 
such as Q—B 2 or the desperate course 
of P—K 4, but they would not save 
the game. In the former: case the 
position would be practically identical 
with the actual sequel. 


B—Q 3 20 R—Kt 2 
Kt—B 3 21 Q—B2 
P—K Kt4 22 QR—KKtsq 
P—Kt 5 23 B—Qsq 
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24 R—R2 

25 Q—R 5 

Taking the Rook would only be a 
waste of time. 


25 R(Kt 3)—Ktz 
26 QR—KRsq 26 QxQ 
27 RxQ 27 R—B sq 
Sre DIAGRAM. 


28 RxPch 


28 Bx Pjis even more expeditious. 
Mr. Steinitz, however, finishes it off 
prettily enough. 


24 R—Kt 3 


28 RxR 
29 RxRch 29 K—Kt sq 
30 RxB 30 R—B 2 
31 B—B 4! 31 Resigns. 
SPectnE Oe If Rx Rie 32 Beck ch; 


R—B 2; 33 P—Kt 6. 


Position after Black’s 27th move :— 
R -B sq. 
BLACK (HFRR LASKER). 


Ys uh Yh 
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WHITE (MR. STEINIYZ). 


GAME No. XXIII. 


Played on January 12th, 1896. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


Notes sy W. H. K. PoLtock. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. 1. N. PitusBury, Mr. W. STEINITZ, 
sP04 Pe 
2P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt—-QB3 3 Kt—KB3 
4 Kt—B 3 Ag eae 
Bek Be 

If 5 P—K 4, B—Kt §; 6 B—Kt s, 
P—Kt4; 7 P—K5, P—K R323; 8 
PxKt, PxB; 9 PxP, R—Kt sq, 
and Black will remain a Pawn ahead. 

5. P-=B.4 
6.5% PE: 

Oro Bx PO x Orchs7 1x0, Bx 
P; 8BxP, Castles; 9 K—K 2, simi- 
larly to Lasker’s variation against 
Steinitz in the late match for the 
championship. 

6 Kt—B 3 
7 Castles PP 

3° PP 8 B—K 2 
9 B—B4 9 Castles 

to R—B sq 10 Q—Kt 3 


11 QO—Q 2 11 R—Q sq 
12 K R—Q sq _ 12 B—Q2 
13 Q—K 2 13 B—K sq 
14 B=(-3 


A simplifying course would be 14 
P—Q 5,.Px Ps 15 Ktx P, Rex Kite 
16 Bx Kt, B—B3; 17 B—Q Kt 3, 
Kt—Q 5; 18 Ktx Kt, RxKt. For 
this and much of the succeeding analy- 
sis we are indebted to the notes of the 
players themselves. They remind us 
that up to Black’s 11th move the game 
is identical with Pillsbury v. Steinitz, 
City Chess Club ‘‘ Impromptu” Tour- 
nament, New York, 1894. 


14 Q R—B sq 


pooapnacda pace Manifestly if Ktx P; 15 
Ktx Kt, Rx Kt; 16 B—K 3 or Qx 


Kt; 16 Bx P ch. 
15 P-KR3_ «15 QKt—QKts5 
Tavteupasecsess The White K B is a very 
strong piece: Black cannot here double 
Rs on the Q file, for if R—Q 2; 16 
P—Oi5, bx Ps 16 BBs. 


16 B—Kt sq 16 Q Kt—Q 4 
17 B—K 5 17 B—B 3 
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If Ktx Kt, White retakes 
with R (best) with an excellent prospect. 
The earlier part of this game is ad- 
mirably played by both masters, and 
the opening may fairly be classed as a 
standard one. 


18 Kt—K Kt 5 


A powerful attacking move, threaten- 
ing primarily ce x Kt, followed by B x 
Kt and Q—R 


Position after fete s 18th move :— 
Kt—K Kt 5: 


BLACK (MR. STEINITZ). 


ie 
Bao 


my zi Ly, 
. 7 an a 
. ae. al YY YY 
el wT: 
Oe@27 ‘@ 


as 


WIITE (MR, PILLSBURY). 


18 P_K R3 


19 K Kt—K 4 


The able annotators say: ‘‘ Any 
attempt to sacrifice the White Kt 
would fail.” . We have failed to 
decipher the analysis quoted, a move 
on each side having apparently been 
mislaid. But it begins with 19 Ktx 
K P. Itseems to us that the initial 
step should be 19 Ktx Kt !, instead. 
Black is in consistence bound to reply 
Ktx Kt, for if Px Kt, White could 
withdraw the Kt (or at a pinch hazard 
201b— Kaka x Nts er Px BP; Kkt— 
K 5; 22 Q—R 5, for 23 P—B 3). Or 
iiekooiwem2o Kis P,P x Kits 21 
Bx Kt, Bx B; 22 Qx P ch, and wins. 
Or if Bx Kt; 20 RxR, RxR>; 21 
Q—Q 3, PxKt; 22 BxKt, BxRB; 
23 Q—K 7 ch, and wins the exchange. 

Therefore: 19 Kt x Kt, Ktx Kt; 
20 B—R 7 ch, K—K sq (if K—B sq, 
21 Kt—K 4, menacing Q—Kt 4 with 
a winning game); 21 Kt xP ch, Kx 


; 22 Q—Kt 4, Kt—B 3; 23QxkK 
P, R—K sq; 24 Q—B § ch, with two 
Pawns for a Bishop and a strong 
attack. But even if White elect to 
keep the piece, 19 Kt x Kt seeus pre- 
ferable to the retreat in the text. 


TORO UKtAaKE 
20°P Kt 20 Ktx Kt 
ZT Delete 21 BxB 
22 QxB 22 Q—B 3 
23 Q—Kt 4 23 B—Bsq 
Vasu pbactelis tions Best ; if P—B 3; 24 B— 
B 4, K moves ; 25 R—K sq, with the 
advantage. 
24 P—Q B4 24 P—B4 
25 Q—Kt 6 25 Q—K sq 
26 Q—Kt 3 26 P—Q Kt 3 
27 Q—Kt 3 27-Q—B 3 
28 P—QR4 28 P—QR4 
29 R—B 3 


All this is very fine but very difficult 
chess, and for elucidation of the play 
we prefer to trust to a diagram and tiie 
explanatory note of the players them- 
selves. 


Position after White’s 29th move :— 
R— B3. 


BLACK (MR. STEINITZ). 
UA Bi 


a6 8 a 
"iwi ‘7, & 


a: 


a 


oO 8io 


gs Bl — 


ss ‘a 


WHILE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


“ After 29 B—B 4, Q—K 5 (the 
only good move), White may continue 


30 O—K 3 or adopt the bolder course 
30 P -K Kt 3, andif Rx QP: 31 Rx 
Oc he 32 P—— Biss Rx P= (best) 3 


a7Or eh ch. with a fine attack. Black’s 
(@) 
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29th move in the foregoing is sound. 
If for instance 29 --, ne racy Bes sah 
Zia 5, with a 

ee pers for if PxQ P, 32 Px 
ita ioe scenes 3 Rx AR threatening 
]- ey 7 and P—Kt 7.” It should he 
explained that White’s object is to push 
the Q P, and 29 B—B 4 would ae ie 
apse the Q kK, for if 29 P—Q 5, P 

sion de QxR; 31 RscQ} Rx 
r ‘ch, with at least equal chances. 29 
R—B 3 also comes under the support 
of the B after P—Q 5. 


29 B—Q 3 
30 P—Q 5 30 Q—RB 2 
3r Bxb 31 OxB 
32 R—K 3 
32 R—B 3 prevents the text advance, 


which apparently turns the tables 
slightly in Black’s favour. 
32 P—K 4 
33 R—Kt sq 33 P—K 5 
34, R—Q'B3 
White sees no reason for surrendering 
a Pawn by 34 Q x P, the result of which 
would probably be a draw, with four 
Rooks left on the field. 


34,0 = 
This, besides defending 
the Q Kt P, threatens Rx Q P. 
5 R—Ba $5: Re O-3 
6 R(Ktsq)— 36 P—B 5! 
Q Bsq 
37k aan 


SEE DIAGRAM. 


G2 wW 


Pursuing his own plans, half mindful 
of the stealthy advance on the K ae 
Messrs. S. and P, give: ‘£37 R— 
sq, R—Kt 3: 38 Q—B 3 (if 38 R (Ba) 
—K 2, Q—Kt 4; 39 P—B 3, P—K 
6, and should win), POR 39 Roc; 
RxPch; 40 K—Bsq, R—R7; 41 
K—K sq, Rx kK P; 42 R—K 6, R— 
k 8 ch; 43 K -Q 2, with fair drawing 
chances, allhough Pawns are in‘nus, 
owing to the activity of the King.” 


ty Ol es Y 


38 RxR 
39 P—B6 


so Roe 
30. Rx 


Position after White’s 37th move :— 


BLACK 7) = 


Vey 
ttt ba Y Y 


By 


a 
“8 
a 


oH , 8 
zn ie 
a “E 2 eZ 
WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


Peateeenaasee The move that wins, but 


not yet perforce, as White might still. 


make a hard fight of it by 4o Q—Kt 8 
ch, followed by R—B 8. 


Position after Black’s 39th move :— 
! 


BLACK a STEINI1Z). 


Gave 


— a 
OY OD 


eee 
Y W ers 
oe ee 

Vy), 7] 
aU Bb & 


WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


40 Q—Q sq 40 R—K Kt 3 
41 P—Kt4 41 P—K 6 

42 Q—K sq 42 P—K7 

43 R—B sq 43 QxP 

44 Q—B 3 44 R—Q B3! 


45 Resigns. 
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GAME No. XXIV. 
Played on January 13th, 1896. 
Ruy Lopes. 
Notes sy W. H. K. Pottock. - ee the other hand if 
7a ou | cones 
WHITE, BLACK. ; 
Herr E. LAsKEr. M. TcHIGorIN. 13 BxB 13 QRxB 
R= os a 
ee er, FORO 
fot BS 62 zKt—O B3 16 R—O-3 1o-Q R—O sq 
3 B—Kt'5 Ge =O. Rug 
4 B—R4 Vpn ose So nn ie. rte The game is now quite 
5 Castles 5 P—Q3 oe Se ee iG the attack on 
aken € proper pre- 
o P—-O 4 GR O'a cautions to prevent any Peon 


It 
12 


Sago ssiesdene This defence was repeatedly 
employed by M. Tchigorin in his 
match with Dr. Tarrasch. 


Pes 2 


7 P—Q 5 would cause merely a 
temporary cramp. It would not be 
w: ll to support the centre by P—B 3, 
obstructing the Q Kt. Dr. Tarrasch 
overcame this difficulty by playing 
Q Kt—B 3, Q Kt—K 2, and P—B 3, 
deferring Castling. White can of 
course play 7 Bx Kt and isolate the 
Pawns. 


7 QkKtxP 
Ktx Kt 8PxKt 
Kt—B 3 9, B—Q 3 
Q—Kr4 


Vigorous policy, the chief object 
being to arrive quickly at a favourable 
position for theend-game, White having 
apparently failed to make the most of 
the opening. 

10 Castles 
B—R 6 11 Q—B 3 
Bx Kt 


The Standard suggests here 12 Kt— 
Q5,QxB; 13Bx Kt, BxB; 14Qx 
B, followed by Kt—K 3, with, the 
object of reaching K B 5. This re- 
finement might however be nipped in 
the bud by 12..., Q—Kt 3 (White of 
course must not play 12 Bx P, QxB; 
13 Bx Kt, on account of QxQ, win- 
ning a piece for a Pawn). 


12 QxB 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 


24 
25 
26 


27 


28 


occupation of the open Q file. 


K R—Q sq 17 B—K 2 
Kt—Q 5 18 P—Q B3 
Kt x B ch 19 QxKt 
P—QR3. +20 K R—K sq 
Q—Q 2 2reR xR 
QxR 22 K—B sq 
R—Q 2 23 P—R 3 


diainceteeilas nate In order to play R—Bsq 
without fear of Q—K R 3. Another 
means of disputing possession of the 
open file was by Q—B2, R—K 2, K— 
K sq, &c. 


P—Kt 3 24 R—Bsq 
Q--Q 7 25 R—B2 
Q—B 5 26 P—K Kt 3 


Beatonsomened Q—Kt 4 forces the ex- 
change of Queens, when drawing 
would be a simple matter. 


Q—B 3 27 K—K sq 


gun Srysectal Just as in game 1,452, 
against Pillsbury, the Russian master 
evinces symptoms of utter mental 
exhaustion before the 30th move, and 
misjudges the position hopelessly. 
Here R--Q 2 left him with a simple 
draw. 


O=K 31 ~28-0—Kt¢? 


Asari poeoceee P—K Kt 4 was at all 
events now better. The text move 
gives White a very subtle and probably 
a winning resource, 
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Position after Black’s 28th move :— 
Q—Kt 4 ?. 

BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 

owe 
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= 
WHITE (HERR LASKER). 


29 P—KB4! 29 PxP? 


30° 


SPA ODE AOE Being by this time com- 
pletely ‘‘chess-blind,” nothing short 
of a miracle could have saved him. It 
is however by no means easy to point 
a the winning process for White after 

, Q—K 2. The following one 
has appeared in the daily press: 30 
—B 5, P—K Kt 4; 31 Q—R 7, P— 
bees 32 Q—Kt 8 ch, K—B 2; 33 
Oak R 8, Q—B sq; 34 QxQ ch, 
KxQ; 35 R—Q 8 ch, and White 
should win by entering by Q50rQB 
5 with his K, the Black K and KR being 
tied up guarding the Pawns on each 
wing. If, however, Black plays 31..., 
R—B sq, the process might be more 
gradual, After 32 P—B6, Q—B 2; 
33 Q—B 5, P—Kt 3; 34 Q—Q 6, 
Black will be forced to move his Pawns 
unfavourably, and must not allow of 
R—Q 5, the White K meantime enter- 
ing on the Q side. 


GAME No. XXV. 


Played on January 14th, 1896. 


Ruy Lopez. 


Notes sy W. H. K. Pomtock. 
WHITE, BLACK. 
Ilerr E. LASKER. Mr. W. STeINITz. 

1 P—K 4 1 P—K4 

2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—Q B3 
3: BKt 5 #E—OFG 

A Va) 4 4 B—Q2 

5 Ki—B 3 5 K Kt—K 2 
(a) Se GaP Sake 

7 B—Kt 5 7 P—KR 3 


Seti Ae P—B 3 (followed if neces- 
sary by Kt—B sq and Kt—Q 3) is more 
after Mr. Steinitz’s style, and certainly 
far better than the text move. But we 
believe the move of P—K_ B 3 ought 
to be played in answer to 5 Kt—Q B 3, 
as Black can manoeuvre his pieces in 
their somewhat cramped condition with 
far greater safety while the Q file 
remains blocked. 

8 BxQ Kt 8 PxB 


dcbuemeappetes Any other move loses a 
Pawn without compensation. 


9 B—K 3 9 Kt—Kt 3 
10Q-Q3 10 B-Q3 


II 


Q—Q 4 30 Resigns. 

joc tnviven ees If Px P, White mates in 
three moves. 
Kt—Q 2 11 Kt—K 2 


focenenean ete Only the inspiration of a 
fearlessness born of extreme terror can 
explain such a panic-stricken retreat 
as this. It would be infinitely less 
hazardous to advance, even if a Pawn 
is ultimately to be lost. Suppose 11. 
Castles; 12 Kt—B 4, B—K 3; 13 
Ktx B, Px Kt; 14 Castles Q R, Q— 
4 ts Ox pe Boobs 16QxBP, or 
safer perhaps 13..., Q x Kt, with about 
an even game. 


2 Kt—B4 12 Kt—B sq 
13 CastlesQ R 13 Q—K 2 
14 P—B4 14 P—B3 
pegeeternere If P x P, an ‘old-fashioned’ 


attack of the following nature might 
ensue: 15 Ktx Bch, Qx Kt; 16Q— 
R 6, Q—Kt 5; 17 P—QR 3, Q—Kt 


sq; 18 B—B's, Kt—Kt3; ae 
elas t33 19 Q—Q 
PP 1 PP xe 

K R—Bsq 16 Q—K3 
Kt—R 4! 17 Q—K 2 


B—B 5 


waldeeanaat aimee toile bil edad Boy tind ant ial 4 


9 4hs ha ee 
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White works out his problem with 
great skill and exactitude, the handling 
of the Knights being especially pleasing. 


18 BxB 
19 Ktx B 19 B—Kt 5! 
20 R—Q 2 20 Kt—Kt 3 
21 Kt—R 6! 21 R—K Bsq 
22 Kt—R 5 


The gain of material is now distinctly 
visible, and in spite of Black’s heroic 
struggles the rest of the game is but a 
funeral procession. 


Position after White’s 22nd move :— 


Kt—R 5. 


BLACK (MR. STEINITZ). 


WHITE (HERR LASKER). 


220s Recht 
oe (O) Seas 23 R—Q sq 
24 KR Ktx Pl Coa Rox R 
eg KexO 25 R—Q Sch 
26 QxR 26 BxQ 
27 Kt—B 6 27 B—k 7 
28 Kt—B 5 28 B—B 8 


29 P—K Kt3 29) Kt—B5 


30 KtxR P 30 B—Kt 7 
3t Kt—B 6 31 Kt—Q 3 
Bo Stee Bam Wwto de 

age KtookKkt Beeb oat 

34 Kt—Q 3 34) Ke Oe 
he ae ch ea: 
36 K—B 3 36 B—Q 4 
37 RO 4 GPS See 

“ie aoe If BxP; 38 P—Kt 3, 


followed by K—B 3, easily traps the 
Bishop. 

Bint 
P—R 4 


40 P—Kt 5 40 P—R 5 
At exo AN eee aks 

42 P—Bs5ch 42 K—Q2 
43 PR 43 K—B sq 
44 P—B6 44 K—Kt sq 
45 Kt—K 5 45 K—R 2 
46 K—B 5 46 B—R 6 


Resigns. 


GAME No. XXVI. 


Played on January 14th, 1896. 


Ruy Lopez. 


INOTHS BY W. Hak, Pornock. 
WHITE. BI.ACK. 

M. TcuHicorin. Mr, H.N. Pruisrury. 

1 P--K4 1 P—K 4 

2 Kt—K B 3 2 Ki—Q B3 

3 B—Kt 5 3 P—K Kt 3 
dekiehs ae vine nies Mr. Pillsbury deserves 


thecredit of having revived this defence, 


which he plays with considerable 
success. 
4 Kt—B 3 4 B—Kt 2 


pee ==O's 


Many players prefer this line to 4 
P—Q 4 (as also against the Sicilian 
Defence), on the grourd of allowing 
the ‘‘ fianchettoed”” Lishep less hberty 


of action. 
5 K Kt—K 2 
6 B—Kt 5 6 i. 3 
7 B—K 3 7 P—OR3 
S Lek 4 8 P—Q kt 4 
9 B—Kt 3 g Kt—R 4 
10 Q—Q2 10 kKtxB 
Tih) A RaRLe? SKE 11 B—Kt 2 
12 B—k 6 12 Castles 
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3) 


14 
15 
16 


17 
18 


US, 


Sal iadeuogapte ste Thus far the game is 
identical with one played between Mr. 
Pillsbury and an opponent at Phila- 
delphia, in 1893. The moves are 
natural, and neither party is guilty of 
any direct loss of time. 


P—R 4 


An adventurous policy which com- 
mits him to Castling Q R sooner or jater. 


13 P—Q3 

cei ueteeeae« The K P seems to require 
additional support on os of the 
following variation: 13.. —Q4?; 
14 P—R5, P—Kt4; 15 Ae Kx 
Bs) 16; bs Kt: Poy Pots 'QxP 
ch, K—B 2; 18 QxK 1 with three 
Pawns for a piece. 
Castles Q R 14 P—QB4 
P—K Kt4 1s P—Kts 
Kt—Q Kt sq 

Necessary: if 16 Kt—Q R4, B—B 
3; followed by Q—KR 4 and Bx Kt, 
winning a Pawn and _ eventually 
threatening mate at R 8. 
16 P—R4 
17 P—R5 
peop ARC I 


Q R—Kt sq 
leased 
OS 3 
Object, either to make room for the 
King or for the K Kt at Q 2 in case of 
pressure. The pressure is threatened 
by R—R 8, Q—R 4, and either Q— 
R 7 or Rx Kt ch, followed by K R— 
Rsq. White’s shattering of the adverse 
K side on the other hand looks, from 
this point, a slower process, and the 
forecast is certainly more difficult. We 
believe, however, that White ‘‘ gets 
there” first, and in consequence the 
move of Q—K 3 is lossof time. Thus, 
following the attack as per the text, 
suppose 19 Bx B, Kx B; 20 P—Kt 5, 
R—R 8; 21 P— R 5, Q—R 4 (plainly 
Black will lose if he allows the Q to 
escape from Q 2 wethouwt losing time) ; 
22m PP. O21 7s 2a sap chy 


Reais 24 O—R 6 ch and wins. 
19 Kt-—B 3 
20 Baxa8 20 KxB 
21 P—Kt 5 21 Kt—Q 5 
22 P—R5 


Taking into consideration the neces- 
sary sequence, this involves the sacrifice 
of a whole Rook, and must be 


pronounced the most daring and hace 
dous combination of the tournament. 


Position after White’s 22nd move :— 


Jae 


P—R 5. 
BLACK (MR. PILLSBURY). 
Yj Aly - YAY y/ 
% J a 
ote a ” i 


Uy, L 
Y, as : i 
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B ro s| 


24 


25 


WHITE (M. TCHIGORIN). 


22 Ktx Kt 
235K tee 


Sets ceteis aetna Black must accept. If 
Ktx Ps 24 Rx Kt, BRS 2s okege 
ch, K—Kt sq (KxP; 26 Q—R 3); 
26 P—Q 4!, B—B 3; 27 PxK P 
(threatening Q—K R 3), PxP; 28 
Q—Kt 3 ch, and wins. While if B P x 
P; 24 RxPch, KxP; 25 Q R—R 
sq, Kt—R 5; 26 Q RxKt, PxRG 
27 Q—R 6 mate. 


Peoqeach 24 Kix Boe 
Reb eas seevaen If Kx Kt P, mate in six 
moves by Q—R 6 ch, Q—R 5 ch, &c. 
P3ce 25 K—K 3 
edaadoedeceeens If K—Kt 2; 26 RxKt 


ee K—R sq; 27 Q—Kt 3, or K—B. 

; 27 Q—B 3 ch, and wins. Messrs. 
Pillebury and Steinitz, however, pro- 
pose a road of escape by K—B 2; 26 
Rx Kt, Q—B 3;.27 Q—R 3, B—B 
sq3 28. Q--R 5 ch, K—K 2; 29 R— 
Kt 8, Q—B5ch; 30 K— Q’ sq, R— 
Resi 3r Rack ReeKt tebis. sanke= 
K 2, B—Kt 5 ch ; 33 P— cos Bix P 
chs 34QxB, QxQ ch; 35 RxQ, 
R—K R 8, &c. ‘Apart from 
the almost impossibility of seeing 
to the end of this thread, which after 
all only draws, and might be defeated 
by P—Q Kt 3 somewhere, Mr. Pills- 
bury was very short of time. Further- 
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59 


26 


28 
29 


30 


more, the move selected gives good 
chances of a win, though after many 
more dangerous passes. 


Rx Kt 26 K—Q 2 
Q—R3ch 27 K—B3 
Benois beatae Better than K—B 2, for 


the King must not retreat to Kt sq, 
R—() KR sq being presently necessary 
in face of Q—K 6, followed by Q or 
R—Kt 8 winning a piece for the 
advanced Pawn. 


Q—K 6 28 R—Q R sq 
R—Kt 7 29 K—Kt 3 

eobiSo 080 TOORBe To get out of the way of 
Q—Q 5 ch 
Kt—R 3 


The assault is kept up most un- 
flinchingly, and naturally this fresh 
factor would not be overlooked. 


Position after White’s 30th move :— 
Kt—R 3! 
BLACK (MR. PITLSBURY). 
Ay, 
MW 
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a Y 
WHITE = TCHIGORIN). 
30 B—R 3? 


—_+-— 


31 


Sean SeroRoCHa After Px Kt the modus 
operand? seems to he 31 Q—Kt 3 ch, 
K—R 3 !3 32 Ox Bch, K—R 4; 33 
p— Kt4 ch !, Px P!3 34 Q—Q 5ch, 
K—R 3; 35 'Q—B 4 ch, K—R 4; 36 
R-Kt 7) Q—kKt 33.637 (OE 0) 5 ch, 
and should win. 

Through pressure of time Black 
overlooked the force of R—B 3; if 31 
Q—Kkt 8, R—K R3; 32Q—B7, b-- 
B3; 33 Kt—B 4 ch, K-—R 3, and 
should win. After the text move, 
however, Black’s game is by no means 


hopeless, 
R—-Q 7 gat) SOK 


preteen ses There is no resource to 
be found in Q—Kt 4 ch, whether 
followed by Q—Kt 8 ch, and B—B 5 
ch, or by R—B 3. In the latter case 
White may simply Queen the Pawn at 


once. 

QxQ 32 QR—Q sq 

Q—K Kt7 33 PxkKt 

Tee ale 34 P—B5! 

P—Q4! 35 RxP 
notobbeoeee A sheer blunder, by which 


he loses the game definitely, in the blind 
attempt to win it, Elowever, P—B 6 
aflorded very little prospect, ou account 


of 36 P—Q 5, RxP?; 37 Q—ktsq, 


GAME No. XXVII. 


Played on January 16th, 1896. 


Petroff’s Defence. 


Notes sy W. H. K. POoLiLock. 


WHITE, BLACK. 
Mr. Sternitz. Mr. IJ. N. PIL_sBURY. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 


2 


Khi—-KiB 3; » 2) Rt—K.B 3 


3 
4 


5 
6 


7 


Qk—K Bsq; 38 P Queens. [is 
best chance was P x P. 
P--R8qu. 36 RxQ 
QxR 37 R—B 8 ch 
K-—Kt 2 38, P xP 

Qx P eh 39 K—B 2 
P—R 4 40 K—B 2 
P—R 5 41 K—B sq 
Ox<O.P 42 R—Kkt 2 ch 
K—B 3 43 B—Kt 4 
P—R 6 44 R—Q Bb 2 
P—R 7 45 Resigns. 
P—Q 4 2° Px P 
P—k 5 4 Ki—K 5 
QxP 5 P—Q4 

| a) sam Gah txCOe PD 
B—K Kt 5 


40 


II 
{2 


13 


14 B— 
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In this position a new move which 
has no great merits, judging from Mr. 
Pillsbury’s treatment of the case, 


7 P—KB3 
B—K B4 8 Kt—B 3 
Q Q2 9 B—B4 
B—K 2 


Both players conduct this opening 
withadmirablenicety. True,itisnot new 
ground to either, but the proper disposi- 
tion of each piece isa study. Here a 
harmless looking move like 19 Kt—B 
3 might give Black a point of attack 
by Kt—Kt 5, or better, Kt—K 5. The 
general rule of course holds good here, 
to play B—K 2 as soon as possible, 
when the Q leaves her own square 
prematurely. 


10 Q—K 2 
Castles 11 Castles 


R—K sq 


The only good move. Still, if 12 
Kt—B 3, Kt—K 5. 


12 Kt—K 5 


beets ee eeeees Q--B 2 is not only the 
right move in respect of the ‘‘masked 
batteries,” but in every other way 


superior. White’s Q Kt would still be 
embarrassed, 


Q—B sq! 


13 P—K Kt 4? 
Q 3! 


14 B—R 3 


. Steinitz takes ad- 
vantage of the opponent’s errors on 
moves 12 and 13 in masterly fashion, 
more than regaining the ground which 
the latter had undoubtedly won in the 
immediate opening. The text move 
is chiefly admirable from the resistance 


‘to temptation evinced. The players 


here say: ‘‘Should White attempt to 
win the piece by 15 B—Kt 3, then 
might follow Q—Kt 2; 16 Bx Kt, Bx 
B; 17 RxB, P—Bgq; 18 R—K 6 
(18 B—K 5; KtxB; 19 Rx Kt, 
P—Kt 5, and should win), P—B 5; 
with a fine attack.” 


It appears, how ever, that they have 
overlooked a more important variation, 
which might have led to some extra- 
ordinary complications. See diagram. 


15 
16 
D7 
18 
19 
20 
2 


22 


Position after Black’s 14th move :-— 
BLACK (MR. PILLSBURY). 


ne 


aie 


G3 


js) aoe jy 
DN AG 


Tay, WM Y i) 
a a 
Dor 


we 
Y 


WHITE (MR. STKINITZ). 
Suppose here 15 Kt—R 4. The 
only reply is Px Kt, for if 6-0 2s 
16 Ktx B,Qx Kt; 17 B - Kt 3. After 


Px Kt then; 16 Bx B, K R—Kt sq }5. 
this beautiful resource apparently saves — 


thegame (Black having been threatened 
with Q—B 4, Kt—B 3 or P—K B 3). 

If now 17 Q—B 4, Rx P ch ! (again 
the only move); 18 Kx R, R—Kt sq 
ch; 19 K—K sq (or A) Kt—Kt 6 ch!; 
20R PxKt, (x Rech; 21 K—R 2, 
PX Pichs 22-2 x P, Bog Bis 2aeeextss 
Kt—K 4 and wins. (A) 19 K—B 3 
(if K—B sq, mate in two), B—Kt 5 
ch; 20 K—Kt 2, B—K 7ch; 21 K— 
Rsq, Bx B; 22 QxB, Kt—Kt 6 ch, 
and the position is almost identical. 
‘There is one more variation which looks 
promising: 15 Kt—R 4, PxKt; 16 
BxB, K R—Kt sq; 17 Q—K 3, Q 
R—Q sq; 18 Kt—B 3, Kt—Q 3; 19 
Ox QO, Ktx Os 20 BSaB ch, Kr@ia) 


x B; but the game is hardly in White’s 
favour. 
Kt—B 3! rye dena 8! 
Bx Kt 16 BxB 
RxB 17 Q—Kt 2 
Q—B sq 18 K R—Kt sq 
QR—Ksq 19 Q—Kt5 
K—R s 20 B—B sq 
R—K 8 21 B—Kt 5 

raeeete egenieaebist On the principle that 
Knights are very effective against 
doubled Pawns. 
RxR ch 22 Kt®%®R 

aici apselereeieak If KxR; 23 R—Q sq 


ch, releasing the Knight. 


23 P—K R 3 
Nothing particular accrues from 
Kt—Q 5. 
23 Q—Kt 3 
24 Kt-Q5! 24 B—-Q3 
25 P—B4 25 Kt—B 3 
26 R—K 6! 26 R—B sq! 
27 Q—K 2 
If 27 P—Q Kt 4, Q—B 7; 28 P— 
Bis, OxR P;-or 8 P—Kt 5, Kt-- 
Q sq, &e. 
7 K—Q2! 
Baslpeiacisc aie Kt—Kk 4 is dangerous on 
account of 28 Ktx Kt, Q—Kt 8 ch; 
29 K—R 2, Px Kt; 30 RxB!, Px. 
R; 31 Q—Kt 4 ch, and wins. The 
defence, for detence it is, is superbly 
conducted. Some beautiful play now 
follows. 
28 P—B5 
Position after White’s 28th move : — 
P—B 5! 
BLACK (MR. PILLSBURY). 


Ki V7 


a. 
oe ec o 
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WHITE (MR. STEINITZ). 


28 Q—Kt 8 ch 
sonodenesctcnee The object of this is ap- 
parently to drive the King upon the 
ray of the Bishop. If not absolutely 
necessary it prettily and effectually 
frustrates Kt—K 4 on White’s 3oth 
move. 


K—R 2 29 Q—B 4! 

Rex ch! 30 RxKt 

RxR 31 OxR 

PxB 22 Laer: 
Reaepetnseateoss If QxP; 33 Q—Kt 5, 

with more effect. 

Q—Kt 5 33 K—B 2 

P—Q Kt 3 


a4 F—-O R 4 


4l 


ilgrsletenst ase +s Black’s Pawns are now 
badly scattered, and the advance on 
the Q side is surely more risky than 
Q—Kt 7. The nature of the forces 
however is such that either side should 
be able to keep the draw in hand. 


35 QO 35.2 2Ni3 

36 Q—Q 2 36 P—Kt 4 

B72 Oa eg er Kis 

38 Q—O 5 39-Q-=Kt7 

39 K—Kt sq 39 Q—B 8 ch 
40 K—R 2 40 Q—Kt 7 

41 K—Kt sq 41 Q—B 8 ch 
42 K—R 2 42 Q—Kt7 

Seoo”aonGpackoocat The time-limit being 


15 moves, the near repetition of moves 
brings each player the beginning of 
his ‘fourth hour.” 


43 Kt-Q2, 43 Q-Q5 
44 Q—B7ch 44 K—Kt3 
patadocoo ..+»Messrs. Pillsbury and 
Steinitz note: ‘‘ Missing an easy draw 
by K--Kt sq. If then 45 Kt—B 4, 


QxP; and the Black Knight cannot 
be captured with a check ; if it be 
otherwise taken, Black draws by per- 
petual check.” ‘The text move is a 
fatal error, probably due to fatigue. 

45 Kt—B4ch 45 K—B4! 

46 Q—B 7! 46 QxKt 

josodRbospadods A desperate measure, but 

the only one. The Queen cannot 
defend the Kt without leaving a mate 
on the move, Q x P loses the Q, and if 
P—B 6; 47 Q-Kt 6 ch, K—Q 4; 
48 Kt—K 3 ch, &c. 


Position after Black’s 46th move :— 


eae 
Za 


BLACK (MR. PILLSBURY). 


"Es 
a 
eau “a 
nee Uy 
’J] 7, 78 
aie oe: 


_ “2 ‘Eo 


WHITE (MR. STEINITZ). 


47 PxQ 47 P—Kt 6 
48 Q—B 7 48 Kt—Kt 5 
49 QxP 49-Kt—R 7 
59 O—Q 2 SOc KoXek 

51 P—B4! 51 Kt—B6 
52 P—B 5 52 Kt—K 5 
53 Q—Kzch 53 K—O5 
54 P—B6! Ck texale 
55 Q—Kt2ch 55 K—B5 
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56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


Qx Kt 56 P—Q 4 
Q—B6ch 57 K—Kt5 
Q—Kt 5 ch 58 K—R 6 
QxRP 59 P—Kt7 
Q—Kt 5 60 P—Q 5 
K—Kt 3 61 K—R 7 
K—B 3 62 P—Kt 8 qu. 
QxQch 63 Kx.O 
K—K 4 64 Resigns. 


GAME No. XXVIII. 


Played on January 16th, 1896. 


Two Knights Defence. 


Notes sy W. H. K. PoLtock. 


WHITE, 


BLACK. 
M. TCHIGORIN. Herr E, LASKER. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 

2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 
3 B—B4 qt Ss 

4 aes 4 B—B 4 
Sob B'S Sed 

6 QKt—Q2 __ 6 Castles 


rammeeeoneeeese A question arises here: 
To what degree is White’s sixth move 
an infraction of the principles of develup- 
ment, and would Black be justified in 
assuming the initiative by Kt—K Kt 5? 
White’s best reply might then be 7 R 
—Bsq,as after castling his pieces would 
‘be awkwardly blocked. Ina previous 
game (Round vii.) Lasker continued P 
—Q R 3 and B—R 2. 


Fo t—Bisg 
Messrs. Pillsbury and Steinitz here 


prefer 7 B—Kt 3, and if P—Q 4;8Q 
—K 2, prior to moving the Knight. 


{2 Oe 
& Psee Sexe. 
9 B—K 3 
Somewhat unexpected. The result 
is a game full of battle-fire to the cnd 
of the scene. 


g KtxB 
1o PxkKt io P—K 5! 
Tt Peale 11 Q—K 2 
12 Q—B2 12 Kt—K 4 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 
20 
21 


CORR O TaaCOnAGeee: To prevent Kt—Q 4, 
which would improve White’s stock. 
The Kt must be taken, for if 13 B—K 
2, Kt—kt 5 or 13 B—Kt 3, R—Q sq; 
14 R—Q'sq, RXR ch 3) 15 KGR, AE 
—Kt 5; 16 K—K 2 (16 Q—Q 3, Qx 
P); 17 P—Q Kt 3, P—K R 3; 18 B 


—R 3 ch, P—B 4; 19 Kt—B 3, regain- 


ing the pawn with a very superior game. 


Ktx Kt £3. Ose 
Castles 14 P—B 3 
R—K sq 15 P—Q Kt4 
B—Q 3 16 R—Q sq 
Kt—Q 2! 


17 Q~k 2, preparatory to the text 
move, might be met with B—K Kt 5, 
when if 13Qx B, Rx B; 19 Q—B 57, 
Rx P ch'3320°P x Ry Ox P chigeomak 
—Q sq, Q—Q 6 ch; 22 Kt—Q 2,R 
—Q sq ; 23 Q—B 2, B—Kt § and wins. 
White now plays with great spirit. 


17 Q=Kt4 
Kt—B 3 1S Bx Pich 
K—Kt sq 19 Q—Q B4 
K R—B:q 20 P—QR4q 
Q—K 2 


If 21 P—K 5, P—Kt 3; and White 


must play 22 h—R sq (losing a move) : 


to avoid R x B, followed if Qx KR by 
B—K B 4, winning the Q. 


21 BK Rs 
Kt—Q 4! 22 P—Kt 5 
B—B 4 Bo Pie 
Kt—Kt 3 24 Q—K 4! 
RxP 25 Ke sq 
Q—B 3 26 B—K 3 


os 


wit 4 tt ssete 


a Ol baat eee ee 2 DD 


Aa 
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Position after Black’s 26th move :— 
B—K 3! 


BLACK (HFRR LASKER),. 
Sn . 
ig ne H a 

le 


U7 Y 


mre 


iat 


ny 


aoe ‘fo 
aR a. 
am (akg 


een “es a 


WHIIE (M. TCHIGORIN). 


27 R—K 7? 


43 


—Kt sq; 31 QxQ ch, KxQ; 32 Kt 
—B 5, but elected to play for a higher 
stake. 


27 P—B7ch 


Belsaisioie/siepinsisllais Immediately after the 
game the following beautiful win was 
demonstrated by Lasker; 27 .., P—R 
5; 28 RxB, Px Kt; 29 RxQ and 
Black mates in two moves. In the 
foregoing variation, if 29 Bx P, P—B 
7ch; 30 K—R sq!, Q—Q B 4 and 
wins. On 29QxP,QxQ;30PxQ, 
PxPch; 31 Bx P!, K R—Kt sq ch; 
32 K—Rsq, B—Q7 and wins. Black’s 
actual combination is a!so very fine, but 
as will be seen it gives the opponent a 
loophole, on his 30th move. 


Keck 28 P—R 5! 
RxB 29 Px Kt ch 
QOxP! 


If 30 K—Kt sq, Q—Q R 4 and wins, 
or 30. B or Px P, R—Q ch and wins, 


We have now arrived at a small series SOs ee 
of those “blunders” which are to a 31 K—-Kt sq 2EGISCP. 
great extent inseparable from the kind 2RxP - Q R—Kt sq 
of chess which produces splendid po- 3 3 
sitions in the most arduous contests, but 33. OES 33 B—Kt 4 
which are so easy to anathematize in 34 B—Kt 3 34 B—R 5 
the purlieus of the Strand! It may 35 R—QBsq_ 35 B—Kt 4 
be assumed that Tchigorin saw a prob- 6 R—K sq 36 B—R 5 
able draw by (the really necessary) 27 3 R B 
Bx B, Qx B; 28R—K Bsq, P—Rs; 37 R-QBsq 
29 R—B8 ch, Rx R; 30QxRch,Q Drawn game. 

Eg gs 


GAME No. XXIX. 


Played on January 19th, 1896. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


Notes spy W. H. K, POLLOCK. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr LASKER. Mr. H. N. PILusBury. 
rP—OQ 4 Oe 
2P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt—Q B3 3 Kt—K B 3 
4 Kt—B 3 4 B—K2 
RPK 3 


Steinitz usually plays here B—B 4, 
while Showalter, in his recent match 
with Lipschutz, followed that move 
with 6 Q—RB 2, obtaining a rapid and 
safe development. 


6 
7 


10 
II 


5 Castles 
B—K 2 6 P—Q Kt 3 
Castles 7 B—Kt 2 


ngenne Soapod aoe Black’s intention being 
to support his K 5 square as strongly 
as possible, he does not exchange pawns 
for the sake of keeping the long diago- 
nal open. 


P—Q Kt 3 3.0 Kt—0 2 
B—Kt 2 9 Kt—K 5 
Kt x kt 1o Px Kt 
Kt—Q 2 11 P—K Bg 


44 


15 
16 


17 


18 


r9 


20 
21 
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Position after White’s 21st move :— 


P—B 3 12 B—Kt 4 
P= Bie 13 B—K B3 BxQ Kt P. 
R—B 2 BLACK (MR. PILLSBURY). 


14 P—Q Kt 4, followed, tf P—B 4, 
by 15 Q—Kt 3, deserves consideration. 
Black ‘‘gets through” by the process 
adopted, but the variations below seem 
to prove it just too slow. This being 
so, the question arises whether 7zozw was 
not the proper time for P—K Kt 4. 
If Black replied with P—Q B 4 he 
might be subjected toadangerousattack 
by 15 P—Kt 5, B—K 2; 16 Q—B 2, 
threatening 17 Q—B 3 and P—Q 5, 
when the mate could not be stopped by 
R—B 2 on account of B—K R 5. 


14 P—B4 
Kt—B sq 15 Q—B2 
O02 16 Q R—Q sq 
P—K Kt 4 


Being harassed in regard to his pawn- 
centre, White is justified in adopting 
this risky course. In any cace Black’s 
centre pawn will be free, and the lone 
diagonal opened for hisQ B. If 17 R 
—Q sq, Kt—Kt sq: 18 Q—B sq, x 
P; 19 PxP, (19 Bx P would have a 
defenceless Q P- after exchange of Rs 
and Bs) Kt—B 3; 20 Q—K 3, R—Q 
2; followed by K R—Q sq, winning 
the pawn. 


Ge AB SON e 
do xP 
If 18 Bx P, F-—K 4 with a strong 
attack. 
18 Kt—Kt sq! 
Px P 


19 Q—K 3 followed by R— Q sq will 
not save the pawn. ‘ 


19 BxP! 
BxB 20 Kt—B 3 
Px ht Pere P ack 
S36) Ste PEE Oe Messrs. Pillsbury and 


Steinitz say in their notes: ‘‘21..., Q 
xB; 22 Q—K 3 (22 Q—B 3, P_K 6; 
23 Kt x P, Kt—Q 5; threatening Q— 
B 3, 24 Px P, Rx P with a winning 
attack), Kt—Q 5; and if 23 PxP, R 
x P appears to win here, or if 23 B— 
Kars PxP; 24 B—Q sq, P—K Kt 
4, etc.’ 


24 
25 
26 


27 
28 


20 


a G 


fora 


ve 2 


YY 


UY YY, yy 
GZ H 
I ar ats a oe 
WHITE a LASKER), 
Q—K 3 22 Kt—Q 5 
R—Q sg 23 KiseBieh 
Pe ener snort “*There is,’ write the 


same authorities, ‘also a win here, but 
very remote, by 23..., Ktx BP; 24Q 
—B 3, RxR; 25 Bx R, Q—B3; 26 
Kt—K 3. R—Q sq; 27 B—K 2 (if 27 
R—Q 2, R—Q 6; 28 RxR, PxR; 
29 QxP, Ktx Kt, etc.), R—Q 6; 28 
BxR,PxB; 29 Kt—Q 5 (or 29 Kt 
—Kt 2, Kt—R 5; 30 QxP, Ktx Kt; 
31 Q— Q8 ch, K—B 2; 32 P—B 5, 
Kt—-B 5; 33 PxP ch, K—Kt 3),. p 
x Kt3330 0 xP, P—O 53 31 K—B 
sq, Q— R8ch; 32 K— eee 
33 Q—Q sq, QxQ chy 34 KxQ, K 
—B 2, and the carefully- “prepared 
advance of the Q P should win. 


Oweise 24 POP. 
Kt—K 3 2paRuck 
Ox R 26 P—R 3? 


edslentsbenist emis Hereabouts Black was 
hard pressed by the time-limit. He 
could do no better than P—Kt 3, 26.. 
K—Q sq leading to a draw by 27 figs 
Ora RoR: 


29 o= —Q 8 ch. 
P—Kt 4! 27 K—R2 
P=+KR4 28 Q—K2 
R—K Kt2 29 R—B2 

sth @estaiee aera. Of couse if 9 takes 


either pawn, 30 Q—Q 7 wins 


tee Tes es 


F s * r P Pid bain y 
Pe eT it ate Tee OM oe 


28 QxR, OxK Bers 
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30 Q—K sq 30 Q—B 3 
3t P—R 5 31 R—Q 2 
32 Q—Kt 3 32 R—Q6 
33 Q—Kt6ch 33 QxQ 
34 PxQch 34 K—Kt sq 
Position after Black’s 34th move :— 
K—Kt sq. 


BLACK a Fa 


gin ‘2 “a 
i ims 
oa 
\ ‘pn 15 2 
7 a A 
“a_i 


35 R—K 2 


Forced. If 35 KtxP, P—K 6 
attacking the Rook); 36 R—K2, R 
—Q 8 ch; 37 K—R 2, R-Q 7; 38 
Kt—Kt 3, B—B 6 and wins. On 36 
Kt—K 7 ch, K—B sq; 37 Kt—Q 5, 
Rx Kt; 38 Px B, R—Q 8ch; 39 K 
—R2,R -Q7; 40 K—Kt 3, P—K 7 ; 
41 R—Kt sq, R—Q 8 and wins. 


a5 K—-O3 


36 Krx P 36 R—K B 3 
ew epi elsitcenits Well played. for if Rx 
P ch; at once, 37 R—Kt 2, Rx R ch; 
38 KxR, followed by Kt—Q 6 and 
White will win. 


37 Kt—K 3 27 RIX P ch 
38 K—B 2 38: R—K B 3 
39 K—Kt 3 39 R—Kt 3 ch 
40 K—B 2 40 R—-K B3 
41 K—Kt 3 


White naturally cannct afford to lose 
his isolated pawn, and is willing to 
draw. Black runs the proverbial risk 
of losing through trying to win a drawn 
game, but, playing with fine nerve and 
coolness, contrives to keep the vemsc 


in sight. 
4L, R03 
42 P—KB5 442 K—B2 
43 K—B4 43 P—Kt 4 ch 


44 PxP/(ep.Jch44 RxP 
45 Kt—Q 5 


If 45 Kt—Kt 4, K—K 2; 46 R— 
R 2, B—B sq; 47 Ktx P, B—K 3, 


drawing. 
45 BxKt 
46 PxB 46 K—K 2 
47 R—QB2 47 P—K6 
cetees ss “The only move to force 
the draw.” (Messrs. P. and S.) 
48 KxP 48 R—Kt 5 
49 R—-B 6 Agukox P 
so-R XE 


Drawn game. 


GAME No. XXX. 


Played on January roth, 1896. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


Notes sy W. H. K. POoLuock. 


WHITE, BLACK. 
Mr, STEINITZ. M. TCHIGORIN. 
Nee Oa | Re et) A 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt—Q B3 3 Kt—-K B3 
4 Kt—B 3 4 P—B3 


Adame Batic oe No one can reasonably 
complain of lack of variety in the 
openings chosen in the tournament. 


The favourite ones have been preferred, 
the Queen’s Gambits have almost 
invariably differed, in the six Ruy Lopez 
games five separate defences have been 
adopted on the third move, and yet a 
margin has been found forsome magnifi- 
cent “ Petroff’s” (a delicate tribute by 
the American player to the memory of 
the Russian master), lively Evans 
Gambits, and other fancies. And all 
out of the 36 games. The object of 
Black’s 4th move is a Po Rock; 


supporting by P—Q K 


46 St. Petersburg Tournament, 189 ae 
5 P—-K3 Bx Kt, enBvneres: 16 B—Kt 4 and 
Young players will observe that 5 P wine Oe ee wc oRe pie 
—B 5 might be broken up by P—Q Kt 14 One >, PxPs pO RO mee 


3; 6 P—Q Kt 4, P—Q R4q; 7 Kt— 
Q Kt—Q 2; 8 Kt—K5, P— 
Q—B 2; or 
9 Kt—Kt 2, PxP; 10 Ktx Kt, Ktx 


R 4, 
Ore 9 KtxQ B P?, 
Kt; 11 B—Q 2, Q—B 3. 

5 QO Kt—Q2 
6 B—Q 2? 


This move is hard to explain, as B-- 
Q 3has been found perfectly trust worthy 
here, and previously played by Steinitz 


against Lasker and Tchigorin. 


6 B—Q 3! 
7 B—Q 3 7 Castles 
8 Castles 8 R—K sq 


Saiseadsapeaaess The more involved the 
maze, the better pleased the Russian 
Many players would prefer to. 
assume the initiative here by P—K 4. 


expert. 


9 P—K 4! 
Tomine io 
11 Q—Kt 3 


9. PxB-P 
10 B—B.2 


A tempting prospect of attack is here 
but we believe 
the advance would be still stronger on 


presented by 11 P—K 5, 


the 12th move. 


rr P—B4 
Position after Black’s 11th move :— 
P—B 4. 


BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 


ie a kw 
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WHITE EMR. STEINIT: 7 


12 P—Q5 

Suppose now 12 P—K 5, PxP; 13 
PxKt, PxKt; 14 Q BxP, KtxP; 
15 B—Kt5!, Kt—Q2 (B—Q 23, 16 


perhaps 15 K R—Q sq with a splendid 
game. On 14..., Kt—B4; 15 Q—B 
25 Px P216 P—Q Kt 4, Kt—Q 2; 17 
Q R—Qsq, Q—K 2; 18 K R—K sq 
and should win. 


12 Kt—K 4 
13 KtxKt Ve pd oy oe 3 
14 KR—Ksq 14 P—QR3 
135 P—QR4 15 Q—B2 
16 P—R 3 16 R—Kt sq 
17 P—R 5 17 P—Q Kt 4 
18oP x P(epl) ise 
19 Q—B2 19 B—Q5 
20 Kt—R 4? 20 R—Kt sq 
21 B—B 3 Sir ee 
22) bow 22 B—Kt 2 
23 O—03 23 BxP 
24 (OUB B 24 Px 5G 
25 BxB 25 KtxB 
26 QxQP 26 Kt—B 5 


condbaanpncna Free exchanges have now 
thinned the game down to a level, and 
with equal play it should be drawn. 


nigel oeetieaduae 


ae ee, 


rier tT ee ee ee ee 


27 Kt—B 3 27 K R—Q sq 
28 Q—K 3 28 P—R 3 
20: Rixhe 
A purely phy sical oversight, which 
is of course fatal. Q—K 5 kept the 
game equal, as also on White’s pre- 
ceding move. 
29 Q—Kt 2 
30 Qx Kt 30 QOQxR 
31 R—K 7 31 Q—K Kt 3 
32 PxQ Kt4 32 QR—Bsq 
3378 K3 33 R-Q6 
34 Kt—K 4 34 RxR 
35 PxR a6 Rue 
36 Kt—Kt 3 36 Q—O B 3 
37 Kt—K 4 37 RBs 
38 Q—Kt 8ch 38 Q—Bsq 
39O2-Ks 39 Q—K 3 
40 Q—Kt 8ch 40 K—R2 
41 Kt—Kt 3 41 QxPch 
42 K—Ra2 42 R—B 8 
43 P—R4 R—B 5 


42 
And White Resigns. 


. 
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GAME No. XXXI. 


Played on January 21st, 1896. 


Q P Opening. 


Notes py W. H. K. Pottock. 


WHITE. BI ACK. 

Herr E. LASKER. M. TCHIGORIN. 
poe —OQ 4 EO" 

2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—K B3 
3 B—K By 3 Q Kt—Q 2 
4 Kt--B 3 


How many hundreds, nay thousands 
of games, might one play over without 
meeting this exact positionagain ! And 
yet who shall describe any one of these 
seven moves as a bad one? 


4.0 —B-3 


Specocos anaen The proper reply here is 
P—Q R 3!, the position being quite 
different from usual, as White is not 
vsing his QBP. If then 5 P—K 3, 
P—K 3; 6 B—Q 3, P—B 4, with a 
good game. 


Pee 3 5 Pe 
6 B—Q 3 6 B—-Kt s 
Paxewiaiessvalsieins Now essential, to prevent 


White obtaining a splendid game by 
P—K 4. 


7 Castles 7 P—KR3 


Be raperibactie. The expediency of this 
alone proves a weakness in Black’s 
opening. After 7..., Castles; 8 B— 
K Kt 5, threatening P—K 4, would be 
highly advantageous to White. Nor 
is Kt—R 4 feasible, on account of the 
same reply, while B x Kt, followed by 
Kt—K 5 is out of the question. Black’s 
Q B is out of court, and indeed this is 
one of his principal grievances, and in 
part a consequence of his fourth move. 

8 Q—K 2 

The simple continuation here adopted 
implies a very deep insight of the posi- 
tion indeed, however much that insight 
may be strengthened by experience of 
similar positions. The free exchanges 
are bound to leave Bishops of opposite 


colours, but when we consider the. 


enormous difficulty of finding any 
satisfactory course for Black against 
the steady advance of the Rs and Bs, 
from his 13th move onwards, in face 


of the bad arrangement of his Pawns 
for any forward march to free his 
pieces, we shall appreciate the wisdom 
of Herr Lasker's plan of battle. Com- 
pare also the diagram below. 


8 Castles 
9 P—K4 9 BxKt 
10 PScB to. PP 
Tie bax Ke it. Kt x 6 
T25 Opaiet 12 Kt—B 3 
6 lO eg Oi, 13 Kt—Q 4 
14 B—Q 2 14 Kt—K 2 
15 KR—K sq 15 Kt—Kt 3 
Position after Black’s 15th move :— 
Kt—Kt 3. 


BLACK (M. TCUIGORIN). 


YK ZY Y 
iM wes 
$3 


47 ak 


TY, 


y VY 
wy 
| Yi 


Wn VG 

Y»39,) 
A ow alg 
O:e Bis 


oY UE > 
YL Y WLLY WEB, 
b=F) Ve (— Vn): =5; 


WHITE (HERR LASKER), 


16 Kt—K 5 16 Ktx Kt 
17 Rx Kt 17 P—B 3 
18 R—K 3 18 P—K B4 
19 R—Kt 3 19 Q—R 5 


Pesiresenesness Moving the King would 
increase his peril, and if ...Q— B 3; 20 
B—B 4, R—B 2; 21 B—K 5, Q—K 
2; 22 R—Kt 6, B—Q 2; 23 O—R3, 
K—R 2 (K—B sq; 24 Q—Kt 3); 24 
BxP and wins. The text move is 
also a desperate hope to escape from 
the toils by P—B 5. 


20 R—R 3! 20 Q—K 2 
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21 
22 


3 


rongconayacecnN If Q—Kt 5; 21 BxP, 
PxB; 22 R—Kt 3, winning the 
Queen. 
R—K sq 21 R—B 3 
B—B 4 B—Q : 

SapeeSnaspacesaces “ie R—K Bsq; 23 
Q—Kt 3, threatening all points of the 
compass. Or if R—Kt 3; 23 QxP, 
while if Q—R 6? the game might 
finish prettily by 23 Q—Kt 3, K—R 2; 
24 B— K 5, R—Kt 3; 25 R-x-P ch. 
These variations are not important, 
but may save time in making a survey 
of the many traps and mating nets 
possible. 


R—Kt 3 


Threatening by B—K 5, R—Kt 6 


and Q—R 3 or Kt 3; to corner the K 
side permanently, as per note to 19..., 
Q-R 5 

23 B—K sq 
P—B 4 24 O—Q 2 
KR(Kt3)-K3 25 P—Q Kt 3 
B—K 5! 26 R—Kt 3 
P—KB3 27 B—B2 


«Black’s R is now badly 
wedged i in, “and for practical purposes 
is hardly better than a Pawn at Kt 3. 


Q—R 3 28 P—-Kt 4 
PCP 29) ae 
R—B 3! 30 R—Q Bsq 
QR—K3 31 R—B5 


lest civics It is otherwise impossible 
to prevent White from establishing a 
Rook at Q B 7 presently. 


RxR 32 ike 
Q—Kt4! 33 Q—-Q sq 
peeenaeneceaies Black’s play from this 


point is most ingenious, and demands 
the utmost vigilance. 


QxP 34 O—R.4! 
R—B 3 35 K—R2 
P—KR3 36 B—Ksq! 
POR 3-37 BSEt4 
Q—Kt 4 38 Q—R 3 


Here and on the next move Black 
threatens R x P ch, winning (after K x 
R) in the first instance by B—B 8 ch, 
followed by Q—K 7, and at least draw- 
ing in the second Ly Q—K 7 ch. The 
Pawn is regained, but as will be seen 
White can spare it. 


Position after Black’s 38th move :— 


O—Fk37 


BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 


gam ae 


“a 
et 


iY, 


a 


Kd 
wan 
oY; KY 


WE z& 


S r 1a 
sat = aA 
Se 


WHITE a oa 


RB 39 B—B 3! 
P—Q B4 40 BxP 
P—Kt 3 41 Q—Kt 3 
K—B 2 42 B—K 5 
QxQ 43 PxQ 
P—QR4 44 P—R& 
3 P—R 4! 


Not 45 P—B5, PxP; 46 PxP, 
P—R 5; 47 P--B 6, PxP ch; 48 
Bx P, P—K 4}. 


45 R—Kt 5 
K—K 3! 46 B—Kt 7 
K—Q 3 47 K—Kt sq 
K—B 3 48 K—B sq 
B—B 4 49 K—K sq 
R—R 7 50 P—K Kt 4! 


A desperate resource, 
but the only possible way to make use 


eee e ween er aeare 


of his Rook. If 51 PxP, P—R5!. 
Le a © 51 RxPch 
K—Kt 4 52 RxB 


..There was no other way 
of preventing the loss of two Pawns 
by R—K 7 ch, &c. 


Pek 53 P—R5 
R—R 7 54 P—R6 
P—Kt 6 55 Resigns, 


a a ot ne 


Ss 


iin! 
Leal 


cal 
to 


_ 
Ww 


14 


25) 


16 


17 
18 


= 
20 
21 
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GAME No. XXXII. 


Played on January 22nd, 


1896. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
Notes sy W. H. K. PoLtocx. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

. HN. Pittspury. Mr. W. STEINITZ. 
ESO 4 SE O4 
P—Q B4 2 P—K 3 
Kt—OB:3 3 PxP 
P—K 3 4 Kt—K B 3 
Kt—B 3 5 P-—B4 
BxP 6 Kt—B 3 
Castles ye x P 
2 P 8 B—K 2 
B—B 4 9 Castles 
R—B sq 10 Q—Kt 3 
Q—Q 2 1r R—Q sq 
K R—Q sq 12 B—Q2 
Q—K 2 13 Q R—B sq 

SosteAcehesbe de With this move the game 


diverges from that between the same 
opponents in the twelfth round, where 
Mr. Steinitz played 13..., B—K sq. 
FO. 5 

Recommended by the two players 
in their notes to the aforesaid game. 


142 P ee: 
Bx P 


As good, and more enterprising than 
KtxP. Mr. Pillsbury at this stage of 
the tournament was half a point below 
Mr. Steinitz, and in the present game 
plays hard for a win, in order to stand 
second. He here avoids an exchange, 
for Kt x B would lose a piece. 


15 K—B-sq 
Se eo copbad de Very well played 
B—K 3 16 Q—R4 
B—Kt 3 17 B-—K sq 
Kt—Q 4 


18 R—K sq has been suggested. 
The positions however are so perfectly 
constructed that there is no point of 
attack—pieces are opposed by pieces, 
and the Pawns are immovable. 


18 Ktx Kt 
Bx Kt 19 B—B 3 
R—K sq 20 R—K sq 


0--0'3 


Threatening Bx Kt. White must 
be very careful here; 21 Bx Kt, Bx 
B; 22 Q—B 4, Q—K 4 would transfer 
the attack to the second player, as 
indeed does the plan adopted, though 
in the latter case avoiding decimating 


exchanges. 
21 Q—K Kt4 
22 P—Kt 3 22 Q—K R4 
23 R—-K 5 23 Q—R 6 
24 P—B 3 24 B—Q 3! 
25 RxRch agKtock. 
cooebGoacr kc nnncn onary Se SIC Le a ote 
NG Bx Kt P: was safe enough for 
Black. 
26 B-K B2 26 R—Qsq 
27 OB 4 27 Oo Bg 
28 P—B 4 8 R—Q2 
29 B—B 2 
A question arises here: Why (if the 
moves are reported correctly) did not 
Black play 27..., Q—R 4 instead of 
Q—B 4? And then why did not 
White capture the Q R P on his 29th 
move? Inthe former case he would 
not have had the chance, e.g., 29 Bx 
QRP, Q—B6; 30 Kt—Q 5, Kt— 
Des yaSe: 
29 Q-QR4 
Position after Black’s 29th move :— 
=O KA. 


BLACK (MR. STEINITZ). 


" on ea y TZ 


A Ui ono oe . 
US Ree 
yj Ky 


in “yy Wy 
ae 


go es 


EZ, 


TY a7 LY “YY, 
UY 
277 Ui 
Y/ & 2 y = Pe Wi 
YA 7 @ 
WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


1) 
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BsckeR.y 

A somewhat rash capture, owing to 
the White K being so much exposed to 
attack, leading to the successful corral- 
lingof the B. Itwas not easy toanalyse, 
and doubtless Mr. Pillsbury, as on 
other occasions al:out the 3oth and 45th 
move, was short of time. As a quiet 
move, 30 R—Q sq might be suggested. 


30 P—K Kt 3 


31 Q--Q 4 31 Kt—Kt 2 
32 P—K kt 4 
White could obtain three Pawns for 
the piece by Bx P. This would give 
time to prevent R—Q 7, and Black 
must first play B—K 2. 
32 B-—k.2 
33 Qe 330% Q 
34 BxQ 34 R=Q% 
35 P—B 5 
There is no time for B—B 2, on 
account of Kt—K 3. 
35 R—Kt 7 ch 
36 K—B sq 20 is Xcnte e 
PteaevShencs Very soundly played, for 
if instead 36...,. 8x RK P, there might 
follow 37 Px P, R—R 8 ch; 38 B— 
Kt sq, B—B 4; 39 Kt—K 2. B—Kt 
3; 40RxB, PxR3 4rK—Kt 2, R— 
R3; 42 P—Kt 5, Ke. 
aie Ee sceis 278 Poe 
38 P—K R3! 38 R—B5ch 
39 K—K 2 39 K—B 2 
40 R—K Kt sq 40 R—B 3 
41 P—R 3 41 Kt—K 3 
Acme Pech 42 RxB 
He exe ix. MNP AS Se 
44 at 4 
White’s K R P will fall, and his 
object is now to exchange off Black’s 
remaining Pawn, when the game 
would be drawn. The chances are a 
little against him, as it is not easy to 
advance the Pawns. The ending is a 
study fit for Ilorwitz and Kling. 
Aq B-—B 3 
45 K—Q2 a5akt—B 5 
4° KBs 46 Bx Kt 
a7 SeeS 47 Kt—k 3 
48 B—kt 6 48 Kt—B sq 


Leen astioanras Bes Preparing to dislodge 


the Bishop. 
49 K—B4 49 Kt—Q 2 
50 B—Q 8 50 P—Kt 4 ch 
51 K—Q4 5t« B—Kt 7 
52 P—K R 4 


Hereabouts White appears to have 
a good chance of a draw by sacrificing 
the QR P. Suppose 52 P—-Q R a 
PxP; 53 P—Kt 5, Bx P; 54 K— 
3, B—Kt5; 55 K—Kt 4, B—Q 8 
56 P—Kt 6. 
52 K—R4q4 
53 K—Kt 5 
tnbevenneseaemeens Here an adjournment 
was taken until the following day. 


Position after Black’s 53rd move :— 
K—Kt 5 


BLACK (MR. STEINITZ). 


a 
pie a” 


ae 


Uae 


ae whe 
on eB aie 


WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 
B—Q 8 54 B—B6 


OMT a The sacrifice indicated is 


55 bh 55.80 

56 K—Q 5 56 B—R 5 

57 K—Q 6 57 Kt—Kt 3 
go. RSG 58 Kt—B 5 
55 kO'S 59 KtxP 

60 K—Q 4 60 Kt—B 7 ch 
61 K—k 4 61 Kt—K 8 
62 B—Q 8 62 Kt—Kt 7 
63 Dy 63 KtxP 

64 B—B 8 64 Kt—B 4 
G5 BBs 65 Kt—Kt 6 ch 
66 K—K 3 66 K—B 4 


ee el 


x 
« 


i i i a lal ai del Mia 


aT. ee 


Mr. 


An PWN H 
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saseeeseeeee. Black was h hall = < 
applying the Beda Behe aa = e 5 - 83 a 5 
versary being obliged to mike a capture ae Ke 7 ch: 84 K—B 4 
before the 114th move or draw. 85 B—B8ch 835 K—Kt 3 
B—Q 6 67 Kt—K 5 86 K—Kt 2 86 K—R 4 
B—Ki s 68 Kt—B 3 87 K—R 3 87 P—Kkt 5 ch 
K—Q 4 69 K—K 3 83 K—Kt 2 88 K—R 5 
B—Kt 3 70 B—Kt 6 89 B—Kt 7 89 B—R 3 
BK sq 71 K—B4 9>.B—Q 4 go B—B sq 
B—Kt 3 72 Kt—Q4 gt B—B5 gt Kt—B 5 
B—Q 6 73 B—Bs 92 B—-OQ4 92 Kt—Q 6 ch 
B—Krs 93 K—Ktsq 93 K—Kt 6 
The Pawn would be captured inany 94 B—Kt 7 94 B—Kt 5 
case in about half a dozen moves with 95 B—B 6 B—Q 8 
the aid of the King. 6eR_Kht = - 
KtxP 9 —Kt 7 96 B—B 7 ch 
74 Ktx FE eR. c 
eb 3 15 Kt—B 3 2a ete tt ears 
PG & ye alan ae 98 ee 8 98 Kt—R 5 
BBs. 77 K—-Q4 eee ety ee 
B—B 8 78. K—K 5 rt 
BB 5 poke 4 And White Resigns. 
B—B 8 80 Kt—Kt 5 The Pawn must now advance, and 
B—B 5 praise c ee 5 ee te 
: r At, ack wi about 
B—B 8 82 Kt—Q 4 ch 27 moves. ocr g ae 


—_——_+-_ #—_____ 


GAME No. XXXIII. 


Played on January 23rd, 1896. 


Ruy Lopes. 


Notes sy W. H. K. PoLuock. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
H. N. Pituspury. Herr LASKER. 
P—K 4 1 P—K 4 
Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 
B—Kt 5 3 Kt—B 3 
Castles ake 
EO“ 5 BRi—O 3 
B—Kt 5 


GB ealstor 6EP x PKB 7 P— 
Q RK 4 is more usual. 


6 B—K 2 


AE ULE SETAE Interposing the Pawn 
would give Black a very d fficult and 
complicated game, in which most 
probably White would have the advan- 
tage of experience. The viriations 
are interesting: for instance, 6..., ?— 
Ba: 7 BxkKt, OPxXB; SP xP, Px 


Io 
II 


12 


B; 9 PxKt, Px P; 10 R—K sq ch, 
B—K 2; 11 Q—K 2!, B—Kt 5; 12 
Q Ki—Q 2, K—K Bsq; 13 Q R— 
Q sq, with a strong attack. Or 9..., 
BxP; 10 R—Ksqch, K—B2; 11 
Kt—B 3, &c. 


Bx Kt 7 BxB 
Vee red SEORPEGE 
Kt x B 


Tif 9, Psikxt; B—B 3}, “wih We 
superior game. 


9 QxKt 
PxKt FO ep P 
R—K sqch 11 B—K 3 


sBeodation de oae The Pawn must be left 
to its fate, for K—Q 2; 12 Kt—Bb 3 
(threatening Q x P ch if nothing better), 
P—Q 4; 13 Kt—K 4, followed by 
P—Q B 4 with a winning attack. 


OxP 12 R—Q sq 
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13 
14 


T5 
16 


Ly 


18 


zg) 


Fedal 8 
22 
23 
24 


poouc acrignecd Black has probably no 
better than O- —K 2 at once, as he is 
obliged to give back the time gained 
here, by making a weakening advance 
on his next move. 


ok Tg P= OERsg 
Ki—B 3 14 Q—K 2 
Be OTe Castling would be fatal, 


on account of 15 Kt—Q 4, followed ~ 


probably by Kt—B 5. 


QxQ ch rm Kied 
Kt—K 4 16 P—Q Kt 3 
Kt—Kt 5 17 R—Q4 


Paco erent R—Q 7 was certainly to 
be expected here. 


Ktsees 


For now White apparently would 
reap some advantage by delaying this 
capture, by 18 P—K B 4. This would 
keep the Q Ron the fourth rank (for 
fear of P—B 5), thus gaining time for 
R--K 2 or else induce Black to losea 
move by P—K R 3 or P—K Kt 3 (?). 
Perhaps, after 17..., R—Q 7; 18 P— 
K B 4 might still be useful, for if then 
K—Q 2; 19 Q R—-Q:q!, but after 
Kx Rk; 20 RxR ch, K—B 2, there 
would hardly be more than a draw. 

TO PPeCKE 
R—K 2 19 K R—Q sq 
Q R—K sq 


We have now a battle of Rooks and 
Pawns —a most difficult branch of the 
game even to experts. The chief points 
to be remembered are that there are 
no problems to be made as a rule, 
except in the construction of mating 
nets with K and R, that ‘* Rooks eat 
many Pawns,” and that it is more than 
ever wise to * keep the draw in hand.” 


20 K R—Q 3 
P—KB4 21 R—Q 7 
K—B 2 22 K—B 3 
K—B 3 23. ROR 
REG 24 R—Q4 


sonevaee ..+++-+ Threatening primarily to 
get rid of the isolated Pawn by ad- 
vancing it. Note that Q 4 is the only 
square on the board from which this 
R commands his full complement of 
squares, fourteen, except Q 8, 


P—K Kt4 25 P—QR4 
R=-K 26 R—Q 7 


27 P—B4 


27 R—B 3 
28 R—Kt 3 28 RxReP 
.-The very safe course 3 
would ‘be RE “0 3. 4 
29 RxE 29 P—Kt 3 
Senora ree Necessary, to prevent 
P—B 5 
30 P—B 3 30 P—R4 
31 R—Kt 5 


This is the safest course, after which 
the draw is practically assured. In 
spite of his marked inferiority in the 
early stages of the game, Black by his 
consummate powers of calculation has 
contrived to render himself all but — 
dangerous, throughhis(virtually) passed 
Pawn on the K R file. Both sides 
indeed try hard to win. 

Position after White’s 31st move :— 


R—Kt s. 4 


BLACK (HFRR LASKER). 
a — om a 
oa ar : nn 

ial Bat aa: 

FA lle e 

& 7 


a 


5am, o 


WHITE (Mk, PILLSBURY). 


SP Sapien 
32 K—Kt 3? 32 R—Q7 
33° Phe g3°P=B 
34 RxP 34 RxP 
35 R-QB5 35 R-QR7 
36 RxP 36 P—Kt 4 
Sietexie ice 37 KxP 
38..R-X.P.ch 38 K—B4 
Sor Kk-= Bie 39 R—R 6 
40 R-QB4 40 K—K4 
41 Rij Panes 


42 
«43 

44 
45 
46 
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K—Q 3 42 P—K-4 47 R—Kt 5 47 P—K 6 
R-—Q Kt 4 43 R—R7 48 R—K 5 48 R—Kt 8 ch 
P—B4ch 44 K—B3 49 K—B 3 49 R—-QR8 
K—B 3 45 P—K 5 Om bexele te) Wad 1 
K—Kt 3 46 R—R 8 Drawn game. 
GAME No. XXXIV. 


Played on January 24th, 1896. 


Levans Gambit. 


NomES By \V. H. K. -PoLLock. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
M. TCHIGORIN. Mr. W. SYEINITZ. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 
3 B—B4 3 B—B 4 
4 P—Q Kt 4 4 Bx Kt P 
5 P—B3 5 B—R4 
6 Castles 6 P—Q 3 
ioe. 4 (OE eck 
Sep xP 8 Kt—B 3 
9 Q—R4 9 B—Q2 
to P—Q 5 
This line of play was touched upon 
in our notes to game No. xx., Tchi- 
gorin versus Steinitz. 
1o Kt—K 4 
Ir QxB rc Kix’ 
12 Q—Kt 4! 12 Kt—Kt 3! 
13 P—QR4 
For once, the Russian champion 
obtains a really good opening against 
his present opponent, and all his pieces 
are quickly brought into active co- 
operation. 
13 P—QR4 
14 Q—Q 4 14 Castles 
foe Kt 5 15 P—R3? 
16 B—R 4 16 B—Kt5 
17 R—R 3! 17 Q Kt—Q 2 


We do not think that a better de- 
fence lies in Bx Kt, if White retakes 
with the Paws. Thus, Bx Kt; 18 
P x B, R—K sq (to prevent 19 P—B 4, 
which would now be answered py R x 


18 
19 


20 
22 


22 
23 


P, and if 20QxR, KtxQ; 21 Bx 
Q, Rx B; and Black has the advan- 
tage); 19 R—K 3, with an over- 
whelming attack. 


Q Kt—Q 2 18 R—K sq 
K—RK sq 


An admirable move, suiting every 
contingency. If now Kt—K 4; 20 
Ktx kt, Px Kt; 21 Q—Kt 2, and 
Biack’s situation is bad. 


19 R—R 3 


B Sper tae This is ingenious and 
deserves success, but its object in part, 
the attack on the K P, has been pro- 
vided against. 


K Kt—Kt sq 20 R—Kt 3 
P—B 3 21 B—R4 
SPoragt ke ones A persistence in the 


combination with the Q R is tempting 
but imprudent. For example: K— 
Kt 5; 22 Q—R sq, B—R 4; 23 Kt— 
Kt 3, Q—R sq (to defend the Q R P); 
24 B—K sq, Kt—B 4; 25 Kix Kt !, 
ex It 20u bah ek Pech. 27) R= 
Kt 3, P—Q Kt 3; 28 Kt—R 3, Black’s 
passed Pawns are largely counter- 
baianced by White’s centre, nor can 
the former be easily assisted by those 
behind them, while the Bishvp is 
unfavewrably posted. Therefore the 
sacrifice of the exchange would be 
hardly justified. 


Ki—B 4 22 R—R3 
R—kt sq 23 Q—K sq 
She Seconds Seee P—Q Kt 3 seems to 


relieve *he pressuze on the () side, 
enabling Black to wuhdraw his ( Kk 
from its strange position, and to cun- 
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centrate his furces on the other flank. 
At all events Black now drifts into 
rocky waters. 


25 
26 


<a | 


Kt—K 2 

Avsnarele lf Kexke B25. Bi xokt 
(not 25 P—Kt 4, B— Kt 3; 26 Px Kt, 
Rx P, &:.), Bx Kt; 26 R—K Kt 3, 
Kt--K 4; 27 B—B 6, recovering the 
Pawn with a strong attack. 

24 Q—R2 

Q—Q2 25 B—Kt 3 
R—Q B sq! 26 Kt—R 2 
Kt—Q 4 27 Kt—B4 


nebanaccocseen: Threatening Ktx hk P. 
We give a diagram of this most difficult 
situation. 


Position after Black’s 27th move :— 
Kt—B 4. 


BLACK (MR. STEINIZ). 


carey flees 
i $18) ae iii 


oY i Vey 


1 ei tt 
J ae 


as 
c—7 


“ins 
y 


Ie 


WHITE (M. LT 


28 B—Kt 3 28 Kt—B 3 

The projected sacrifice 
ofthe Knight isthe best means, although 
a somewhat desperate one, of meeting 
the threatened disruption by P—K 5. 
For if P—K B 3; 29 Kt—Kt 5, 
Kt sq; 30 Kt(B4)xQP,PxKt; 31 


Sry 


Rx Kt, R—Q sq; 32 Q R—B3 ‘and 

must win. 

Kt—Kt 5 29 Q—Kt sq 

P—K 5 30 Kt(B3)—Ks5! 
31, loxekee gre Kt xP 

Q—Q 4 32 Ktx Bch 

Rx Kt 


34 


36 
37 


49 


51r 


As will preseaily be seen, 38 F x Kt 
is the correct move, making a vent for 
the King. 


43 Pe 
Ktx ie 2 34 P—QB4 
Pages: 35 Qx Kt 
Ripe ceicncacneyic Had White played 33 
Px Kt, Black’s last move could not 


have been made, on account of 36 P x 
P compelling Black to give up a Rook. 


QxQ 36 RxQ 
P—B 7 


Whereas, if now 37 Px P, R—Kt 3 
and 38 R—B 8 ch 1s useless, owing to 
the mate threatened by Black. How- 
ever, White once more emerges a piece 
to the good, though victory is more 


remote. 

37, B—B 4 
P—B 8 qu. ch 38 BxQ 
Rox Bich 39 K—R 2 
P—R 3 40 R—Q B3 
R(Kt3)-QB3 41 Rx R(B sq) 
RxR 42 R—K 5 
Kt-——B 3 43 R—Q Kt 5 
K—Kt sq 44 P—B4 
R—B 5 45 R—Kt 6 
Kt—K 2 46 P—B 5 

ssteeaaee Sadan All very clever, if 47 

Kita. Rake 5. 
K—B 2 47 P—Q Kt 3 
R—B 6 


The idea now formed by White, viz., 
to weave a mating net with K, R, and 
Kt, is a very pretty one and, although 
it fails, it does not cause the loss (nor 
should have caused the drawing) of the 
game. 


48 P—K Kt 4 
Kt—B 3 49 R—Kt 7 ch 
K-= Bug 50 R-Q7 
Kt—K 4 51 R—R7 


The mating, if mating there is, must 
be done on the K side of the board, 
where the action of the Whie K is 
under cover of the adverse Pawns. 
Consequently Black should not have 
been driven further to the left than his 
K B file. See diagram. 


PA TT ea Len ee 
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Position after Black’s 51st move :— 


R—R 7. 


BLACK (MR. STEINTTZ). 


Po:zition after White’s 68th move : — 
Kt—Q 5. 


BLACK (MR, STFINITZ). 


nero ts 
UG a , YY 


a 
1a 


ea “ae 
wie @ 8 


‘om 


52 


WHITE (M. TCHIGORIN). 


Kt—B 6 ch 
Suppose 52 K—-Kt 4, K—Kt 2; 53 
K—B 5, K—Bsq or 2; 54 R— K 6, 


R—Q B7 (R—K7; re ae 55 
Kt—Q 6, R—B 2; 50K -B6, 

Kt sq; 57 K—Kt 6, R—Kt oe ne 
Kx P, R—R 2ch; 59 K x P and wins. 
Or 52 K—Kt 4, RxP ch; 53 K—B 
5, K—Kt 2; 54 R—B 7 ch, K—Bsq; 
55 Kt—B 6, P—Kt 5; 56 P—lh4, 
followed by K—Kt 6 and wins. 


52 K—kt 2 


K—Kt 4 53 K—B2 
K—B 5 54 K—K 2 
R—K6ch 55 K—Qsq 
Ki—Q 5 56 K—Bsgq 
K-K 5 57 P—R 4 
R—K kKt6 58 RxKt P 
KtxK BP. 59 R—Kt 6 
Kt—Q 5 Sond Sap aa 
K—Q 6 61 R—R 5 


Sncepaeaoee sone The battle rages keenly ; 
this is to stop K—B 6 at once, which 
would be fatal. 


R= Kes ch 62 KK 2 


R—Kt 7ch 63 K—Kt sq 
Ktee 64 R—R 8 
K—B 6 65 R—B 8ch 
K—Kt 5 66 R—B 2 
Ks? 67 R—K R 2 
Kt—Q 5 


v4 


ant Pe 
sui 


‘e 


GY, 
A & 


Vi 
ee 
Be 
ma 
ae 
YU T7Tq 


WHITE (M. TCHIGORIN). 

After 68 Kx P, P—R 5; 69 R—Kt 
2, P—R 6: 7o R—R2, the QRP 
will he lost if the Kt crosses to capture 
the remaining Black Pawn. But Ly 
leaving the Q R P, White could effect 
the capture of the other, by 68 R— 
Kt 3, P—R 5; 69 R—K R 3, and then 
crossing with Kt. In the latter varia- 
tion it is curious how the Black Pawns 
would keep the K and R respectively 
from QR4 and K R 5. After the 
text move the game is legitimately 


drawn. 
68 P—R 5 
69 R—Kt 6 69 P—R 6 
70 K—Kt 6 70 R—Kt 2 ch 
71 K—B6 71 R—K R22 
72 K—Kt 6 72 R—Kt2ch! 
Fide; P 73 R—KR2 


74 K—Kt 6 74 R—Kt 2ch 
75 K-R6 75 
76 K—Kt 6 16 
177 3 —-B g 77 


R—R 2 ch 
R==Kee ch 
R—K R 2 


78 R—Kt sq 78 P—R7 
79 R—K Rsq 79 R—R 6 
80 Kt—B 6 80 R—R 5 
81 K—Kt 5 81 K—R 2 
82 Kt—Q 7 82 R—R 2 
83 Kt—B 5 83 R—R 5 
84 Kt—Q 3 84 R-—R 4 ch 
85 K—Kt 4 85 R—R 5 ch 
86 K—Kt 3 86 R—KR 6 
87 K—B 2 87 K—R 3 


Mr. 


© OI ANAWNH 


Ke) 
II 
I2 
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Kt—B 2 88 R—R 5 95 K—B 3 95 K—Kt 5 
Ki—Q :q 89 R—R 6 96 K—Kt 3 96 R—R 2 
Kt—Kt 2 go K—R4 97 Kt—Kt.4 97 K—B 5 
K—Q sq 91 K—Kt 5 98 R—Bsqch 98 K—Q'5 
K—K 2 92 K—R6 99 KtxP 

Kt—Q 3 ieee Se ig And after 15 more moves the game 
Kt—B 2 94 R—R 5 was abandoned as drawn. 


GAME No. XXXV. 


Played on January 27th, 1896. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


Notes spy W. H. K. POLLOCK. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
H.N.PiLttspury. M. TCHIGoRIN. 
Pl 4 toh) 4 
P—Q B4 2 Kt—Q B 3 
Kt—K B 3 3 B—Kt 5 
P—K 3 4K 
Kt—B 3 5 B—Kt 5 
Q—Kt 3 GOR Boaict 
iPad} 7 K Kt—K 2 
B—Q 2 8 Castles 
P—B 4 

To prevent Black from breaking 
through with P—K 4. 

9 R—Kt sq 

Seroebadcagene M. Tchigorin’s instinct 
for attack is truly remarkable. White, 
however, encourages it by his plan of 
Castling Q R. We have found no 
methods for White in this peculiar 
opening so reliable or so much in 
accord with principle as those adopted 
in the consultation game at Hastings, 
vide British Chess Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1895. In that game the White 
allies observe the principle that the 
Knights fight best on a crowded and 
the Bishops on a free board. 
Castles EO Gr asae 
Bea Pe 1r P—Q Kt 4 
B—Q 3 

B or KtxP would cost White a 
piece. 

Toni x Re 
QxB! 13 R—Kt3 


14 
15 
16 
17 


aA arococRea on: To release the King’s 
Knight, also threatening a pretty little 
attack by Kt—K 4. 


K—Kt sq 14 P—QR4 

K R—Kt sq 15 Kt—Kt 5 

B—K 4 16 K Kt—Q 4 

O= Bit aig Ome 
Sindee Black plays with wonderful ~ 


spirit. This move, first of all, threatens’ 
another pretty little surprise by Kt— 
B 6 ch !. Secondly, the Q makes 
ae for the second R at Q Kt sq, after 

R—B 3, Qx Kt P. In the third place, 
all this oblizes White to exchange off 
his Bs for Kts. In so doing White 
gains a Pawn, but for all that White 
retains a strong attack. All proofs of 
the vulnerability of a K Castled on 
the Q’s side. 


Position after Black’s 171th move :— 


—Rs 


BLACK (M. TCHIGORIN). 


ae 


ws 


a 
oon: E 'o. EZ 


a ve 
gs 


‘@a 


UY 


‘a 

W ae 
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a el ae 
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WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


\. need Pie Gee ARs 


istt daa un teuiadd 


hah ae 


ize 
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23 
24 
25 


26 


27 
28 


29 


13 Q BxkKt r8 Px B 
19 Bx Kt ro Px'B 
go (iocKt P 20 R—OQOR 3! 
21 Q—Kt 3 
If 21 P—QR 3, R—R 5; followed 


by P—Kt 5. There is in this case no 
attack for White by 22 Q—K 7, 
threatening RxP ch, as the R can 
always return for defence to Q R 3. 


21 R—Kt sq 
R—Kt 5 


There is nothing prettier in the way 
of gaining time in chess than the 
double entendre (if the expression is 
allowed), except the ¢rzple entendre. 
Here White primarily attacks the Q P, 
at the same time preparing to double 
his Rooks, and further, causes the 
opponent in defence to cut his Q R off 
from the K side. More than that, 
Black’s Q B 3 square itself might in 
certain cases have proved a very good 
post for a Q or R. 


22 P—QB3 
Q R—Kt sq 23 P--Kt 3 
P—B 5 24 P—Kt 5 
Px P 25 Re BxP 


The Standard gives the following 
variation, shewing how accurately 
Black plays here: If 25.... B PxP; 
26 Q—Q 3, Rx P; 27 Rx P ch, K— 
Rsq; 23 Q—B 5, R—R8 ch; 29 
K—B 2, P—Kt 6 ae 30 K—Q 2, Q— 
R4ch; 31 K—K 2, Q—R 3 ch; 32 
K—B 3 and wins. 


ae: 
Escaping R—R 6 as wellas threaten- 
ing Rx P ch. 
26 K—Bsq! 


a7 RP 
28 K—K 2 


RxKtP! 
R—Kt 8 ch 
RxR 


Sze DIAGRAM. 


29 Q—R 5! 


ssseesseeeeeecee DiS Splendid resource 
practically brings to a close a chapter 
of brilliant incidents, equally creditabie 
to both combatants. Acczdenfs there 
are none in this game, although the 
extraordinary situation of the Kings 
and the hair’s-breadth escape of each 


32 K—Q2 
39+0=-Bre 


from mate would be worth a diagram 
if it had been brought about by hap- 
hazard play. 


Position after White’s 29th move :— 


RxR. 


BLACK (M. ——— 


an 


= 
ve J a ae 
WY) Wy YG WRU) 
Sel les Oe 
B ZY Y g 
aE 7 Cm. 


Lou ae Ula 


WHITE (MR. PILLSBURY). 


a 


30 R—Kt7ch 30 K—K3 
31 K—B sq! 


One more point—here 31 R---Kt 6 
ch loses on account of P—B 3, and 
now White cannot even draw by sac- 
rificing both Kooks, the K eventually 
escaping from the Q to Q Kt 4 and Q 

5. This too is very curious. 


31 R—R 8 ch 
32 RxR 


With this move the draw is forced, 
aud this result secured Mr. Pillsbury 
the third prize: The remainder of the 
play is not unworthy of perusal, as M. 
Tchigorin would naturally make the 
utmost effort to reverse this decision, 
even in the face of impossibility. 


33 QxQch! 
34 KxQ 34, RK 
36 Kx Kt P ack x Re 
36 R—Kt 7 36° Rex? chi 
37 Kf) 3 Sip t D4 
qopn 0 Biya nd K-35 
39 R—K B7 - 39 P- Ba 
ao Pee koch 40 KxP 
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1 R—Bych 41 K—Q3 52 K—K 2. 52 K—K 4 
. R—B , 42 R—B 6 53 R—Q4 53 R—Kt 6 
43 K—Q4 43 R—R6 54. R--K Biges 54:R-26 
44 R—B2 44 K—K 3 55 K-Q2 55 R—B sq 
45 P—Kt 4 45 R—R5ch 66 K—Q 3 56 R—B 8 
46 R—B4 46 R—R 8 57 K-—Q2 57 R-QR 8 
47 K-B5 47 R—B 8 ch 58 K—K 2 58 R—R7ch 
48 K—Q4 48 R—Q Kt 8 50) 03 59 R—K Kt 7 
49 K—B 3 49 R—K 8 60 K—B 3 60 R—K 7 
50 K—Q 2 50 R—QR 8 61 K—Q 3 61 R—QR7 
51 K—Q3 51 R—R6ch 62 K—B 3 62 Drawn 


Hor WN H 


Ow on 


Il 


12 


GAME No. XXXVI. 


Played on January 27th, 1896. 


Queen’s Gambit 


Notes By W.H. K. POLLOCK. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. STEINITZ, Herr LASKER. 
Nye Site Tee )'4 
P—Q B4 2 P—K 3 
Kt—Q B3 3 Kt—K B 3 
B—B 4 4 P—B4 

Spa kee caisnaces Compare game No. vii., 
Steinitz versus Lasker. 
P—K 3 5 Kt—B 3 
Kt—B 3 6 P—QR 3 


Spntneifostenice! This is not compulsory, 
as PxQ P or Px B P may be played, 
and the threat of Kt—Kt 5 rendered 
harmless in other ways afterwards. 


ORD Oar 7B xy ee 
PixP. 8 KtxP 
Kt x Kt 9 PxKt 
as 


A bold course, wkich gives Bleck 
some attack. 10 P—Q R 3 however 
was not to be thought of. 


1o B—Kt 5 ch 
K—K 2 11 P—Q 5 
jokers Opitited plays) thougly 


B—K Kt 5 at once is probably sounder, 
reserving P—Q 5 until after Castling. 


PRE 12 B—Kt5 


14 
16 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
29 
23 
24 
25 


Declined. 


sastedsoniensnare Kt x P ch would of course 


lose a piece after 13 Kt x Kt, as Q can- 


not retake. Black can easily recover 
the Pawn however. 
B—K 3 13, QO—izase 


Pee EIT Castles, followed by R— 
K sq, appears to be stronger. We 
cannot see any virtue at ail in the 
Queen’s move. 


Q—Kit 3 TH Kt? ch 
Bx Kt 15. Orece 
K R—Q sq 


White has now a fair position, and 
there is nothing better for the opponent 
than to retire the threatened Q to Kt 3. 
He obviously dare not Castle on either 
side, but his move of the K is very 
dangerous. 


16 K—B sq ?. 
B—B 4 7B xeksieh 
le 2183 18 Q—K 4 ch 
K—B sq 19 B—K 2! 
R—Q 7 20 R—Q sq 
Re aR ch 20-Bx R: 
@rae 22 QO—B.2 
Q—Q 5 23 P—Kt 3 
0-04 24 P—B 3 
R—Q sq 25 B—K 2 
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Position after Black’s 27th move :— 


Kee: 


BLACK (HERR LASKER). 


gl 


ata ‘wi 


a ee $7 
S J ae 
4 7% Mth, le 

a LL ei 


Zk 
GY Y TY 
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SS 


Ns 


V5 Z HTT 


oS eiece 


WHITE (MR. STEINITZ). 
Ale Bae 


This is the key Pawn to the problem 
of victory no doubt, but White must 
play so as to capture it without losirg 
his own K R Pinreturn. The follow- 
ing analysis (taken mainly from the 
Standard, to which great credit is due) 
seems pretty clearly to prove that 
White had here a winning attack by 
Q—Q 5!. Thus, 26 Q—Q 5, K—Kt 
2 (if B moves, White simply exchanges 
Queens and Rooks and captures the 
QR P._ It will be noticed that in case 
of a sacrifice of the Black B eventually 
White’s Q R P is the stronger for its 
Queening on a square commanded by 
his B, eliminating various chances of 
adraw); 27 Q—bB7ch, K—R3; 28 
R-Q 4!, P—Kt 4 (if P—B 4; 29 
R—Rq4ch, K—Kt 4;:30 Q—Kt 7, 
P—B 5 !; 31 Q—KR 6 ch, K—Bq!; 
32 B—Q 3 ch, K—K 3; 33 Rx Pand 
wins. White threatens principa'ly 29 
R—R 4 ch, followed by Q—Kt 7, to 
prevent which B—Q sq would not do, 
on account of 29 R—Q 7, while if K 
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moves ; 29 Q—Kt 7, or if R moves; 
29 R—R 4 ch, &c.); 29 P—K R 4, 
R—K B sq (30 .PxP, PxP; 31 R— 
K 4 being now the threat) ; 3°30 Q—K 
6, R—Q sq (ra) seer bx P ich Kx 
Pp 3; 32 R—Kr4 ch, and mates in three 
more moves, 


A.—30.... Q—K 4; 31 PxP ch, K 
—Kt 2 (or loses the Q) ; 32 Px P ch, 
Bx P(Qx P; 33 R—Kt4ch, K—R 3; 
34 Q—K 3. ch, K—R 4; 35 B—K2! 
aud wins) ; 33 R—Q 7 ch!, K—Rsq; 
34 Q—R 3, B—Kt 2; 35 B—Q 3, P— 
R 3; 36 Q—Kt 4,Qx P; 37 Q—K 4, 
Q—B 8 ch; 38 K—K 2, Q—Kt 7 ch; 
39 K—Q sq, Q—R Sch; 4o B—Kt sq 
and wins. 

After the text move White can no 
longer win, for now as fast as he 
spreads his mating nets he falls into a 
vortex of checks which destroy his 


plans. 

26. Cs P. 
Q-07 2 Q-Bs 
B—Kt 5 28 K—B 2 
R—0 4 29 QxP 
B—B4ch 30 K—Bsq 
Q—K 6 31 Q—R 8 ch 
K—K 2 32 Q—R 4 ch 
P—B 3 


The exchange of Queens cannot be 
avoided. 


33 Q—K 4 ch 
QxQ 34 PxQ 
R—Q 7 $5 2 oe 
R—Kt 7 36 R—R 3 
K—Bsq 37 P—Kt4 
R—Kt 8ch 38 K—Kt 2 
Ro Kes ca 39° Kh b-3 
Kt 2 40 K—B 4 
b-© 3 ch” 4t KBs 
R—Kt 6 42 R—R sq 
RoRt 7 43 B—B 4 
B—Kt 6 44 R—Q sq 
Drawn. 
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oe 
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FULL SCORE OF THE TOURNAMENT. 


, g § 
= > —_ 

s e B E 

o = es 0 s 

Players. 4 a 3 2 3S 

ws % = O lo) 

4 N Ay a a 

Herr Lasker ...... —— trrdtorsjoosgrdhi[rp11$1irid 
ia 1 

Mr. Steinitz ...... oot¢10F — rd 1r11jor1080 $f] gf 
; 1 

Mr. Pilllsbury ...,1 1} 04}4)/0}4 4000 —— II 1004] 8 

M. Tchigorin...... ofoofolroorrgzi{ooorrdg — 7 

Total lost... 64 84 fo) Il 36 


According to the conditions, the prizes were :—first £50, second £30, 


third £20, fourth £10; further, for each game won £4, fora draw £2,.. 


for a lost game £1. Lasker therefore received £99, Steinitz received £74, 
Pillsbury received £59, and [chigorin received £47, besides travelling 
expenses and all incidental expenses of the tournament. 


score maintains his right to the championship of the world. If, 
however, the Tournament is considered as a series of individual 
matches, Mr. Pillsbury may reasonably point to the result of their 

personal encounters and fairly claim that heis the better match player. Ex- 
tending this view of the Tournament, and strictly regarding it as a series of 
matches, we have the following results. Herr Lasker won two matches— 
defeating Mr. Steinitz by 4 to 2, and M. Tchigorin by 5 to 1, and losing to Mr. 
Pillsbury by 2} to 34. Next to Herr Lasker comes Mr. Pillsbury, who also 
won two matches, one each against Lasker and Tchigorin, both of whom he 
defeated by 3} to 24, but he lost to Mr. Steinitz by 1 to 5. Mr. Steinitz is 
third with one match won, that against Pillsbury by 5 to 1, and two lost— 
to Lasker by 2 to 4, and Tchigorin by 2} to 34. Finally we have M. 
Tchigorin who defeated Mr. Steinitz by 35 to 29, but lost to Lasker by 1 
to 5, and to Pillsbury by 24 to 34. It is noteworthy that no match was 
drawn! Mr. Pillsbury, who did not win a single game against Steinitz, 
defeated Lasker by 34 to 25, though the latter defeated Steinitz by 4 to 2! 
Viewing the contest as a series of six tournaments, quite another 
phase of the play presents itself. In the first of these six tournaments 
Lasker and Pillsbury are equal with 2 points each, and Steinitz and 
Tchigorin “tie” with 1 each. In the second tournament Pillsbury is first 
with 23, Lasker and Steinitz second and third ex eguo with 14, Tchigorin 
fourth with } only. In the third tournament Lasker, Pillsbury, and 


FAR HE chief honours rest with Herr Lasker, who by his total aggregate 
SE 


?« £4 
+ ga EAC 
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Steinitz scored 2 each, Tchigorin z/7, In the fourth tournament Lasker, 
Steinitz, and Tchigorin tied with 2 each, Pillsbury #7. In the fifth tournament 
Tchigorin was the absolute winner with 24, Lasker coming next with 2, 
followed by. Steinitz with 1, and Pillsbury with 4. In the last tournament 
Lasker and Steinitz are equal with 2 points each, Pillsbury and Tchigorin 
reach. It is curious to note that neither Lasker nor Steinitz absolutely 
won any of the six tournaments, whilst Pillsbury and Tchigorin, who were 
ultimately placed third and fourth in the aggregate scores, each won absolute 
first place in the smaller tournaments. This again helps to throw a side- 
light on Lasker’s performance, for it becomes clear, from an inspection of 
the figures, that he maintains a more exact level than his competitors, for 
he again and again comes out with 2 points, only once falling below that 
score, when his total was 13. On the other hand both Pillsbury and 
Tchigorin achieved most erratic results, ranging in each case from 4 to 24. 
This levelness of results is highly characteristic of Herr Lasker’s play 
throughout his career, as will easily be seen by going through the records 
of his earlier performances. It would perhaps not be an unfair summary 
to say that he is the most consistent player we have; but this is only 
another way of stating that he commits the fewest blunders in his play. 
Had the Tournament been restricted to the three first rounds, the com- 
petitors would have come out in the following order: Pillsbury first with 
64, Lasker second with 55, Steinitz third with 43 (or exactly 50 per cent.), 
and Tchigorin fourth with 14. On the other hand, if the last three rounds 
had formed a complete tournament, the result would have been Lasker first 
with 6, Tchigorin a good second with 5%, Steinitz third with 5, Pillsbury 
last with 14. The relative positions of Messrs. Pillsbury and Tchigorin in 
the two halves of the Tournament are very striking, and the cause may 
probably have to be sought in questions of health at the time of play, and 
this again would tend to show that the absolute supremacy of any one over 
the others is not so. marked as the surface figures show. That is to say, 
had Lasker come out the winner of each separate Tournament, and there- 
fore had he come out the winner in each half of the entire Tournament, 
then we should have said that he was the absolute best player of the four 
so far as this Tournament is concerned. As it stands this can hardly be 
alleged with absolute certainty. It is curious too to notice that Herr 
Lasker did not lose a single game to M. Tchigorin—winning 4 and drawing 
2; whilst Mr. Steinitz occupied the same position with respect to Mr. 
Pillsbury, and by exactly the same score, 4 wins and 2 draws. Yet Tchigorin 
defeated Steinitz by 34 to 24, and Pillsbury defeated Lasker by exactly the 
same score. na i ce 

Passing from the players to the play, it is a disappointing fact that so 
few openings were adopted. Practically four only were used, and of these 
two were of a close type. 


> Result. x Per 

PEP ata Pane the cits Draws wit. Ww. int 
Q’s Pawn (in various forms)...... TS cece tite 7. me Aa aan Ope) ees" O 
Ruy Lopez ..0.06.-.cevesoeneene seen Si ees! Om 8 64 ih... 81 
IPetrofie cpeeevecadieddinssatesssces) eer Og eas Ze 2nt 2 elt3 ey ls 50 
i Ogevaice bay Redoorenguduad Pavitt eaeeot 4 Tie? or 15 24 coe Vi 
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It will be seen that the Queen’s Side Opening, in its various phases, still 
holds the foremost place, and that next to it comes the Ruy Lopez, as was 
the case at the Hastings Tournament; the third place, however, is now 
taken by the Petroff, once an almost discarded opening. The most 
noticeable absentee is the French, once a favourite defence in impor- 
tant encounters. The Ruy Lopez, despite all the efforts of the analysts, 
still remains as the most formidable weapon in the hands of the first player, 
yielding him in this Tournament nearly double the per centage of wins that 
either the Queen Side Opening or the Petroff does. Indeed it is pretty 
manifest that the Petroff was mainly adopted to try to avoid the thraldom 
imposed by the dreaded Ruy Lopez. The principal point in the Petroff is 
Mr. Pillsbury’s treatment of the opening when White plays 3 P—Q 4. The 
young American meets this very successfully by 3..., Px P, and although 
he lost a game in this form to Steinitz, he had a perfectly even game for 


many moves, and it was not till the twenty-first move that Steinitz obtained . 


an advantage. As the advance of the P to Q 4 on the third. move 
has been held to give White the better game, this will cause the analysts to 
investigate further. Steinitz tried his defence in the Ruy Lopez, 3..., P— 
Q 3, but not with much success, and later on he abandoned it, and the 
Ruy Lopez stands pretty much where it was. Tchigorin in one or two 
instances tried to hold the attack back, but not much came of it. 
Tchigorin also strove to prove that in the Q P Opening two Knights are 
better than two Bishops, that the latter should always be pinned at the 
earliest opportunity by the second player, who should also play the Q Kt 
in front of the B P, as well as the K Kt, unless the latter finds a place at 
K 2. In one game, Lasker, with White, played the Q Kt thus against 
Tchigorin. All the players, except M. Tchigorin on one or two occasions, 
made strenuous efforts to be the first to advance P—K 4 in the Queen’s 
Gambits. These games seem to us to be the most liberally varied and 
instructive of any one collection of this opening up to date. Castling on 
the Q side was adopted on several occasions, and this is very uncommon. 
Pillsbury and Steinitz, by the way. are reported to have played the Q P 
Opening by mutual agreement in three of their games. Pillsbury did not 
profit by this bargain, but that is their own business. 

The lessons to be learnt from the various and peculiar styles of the 
players are of a valuable kind. as is only to be expected from such absolute 
masters of theory. Lessons are to be learnt from their errors—from the 
severe punishments administered for faults against principle. The broad 
morals of opening a game, rather than strings of “best book moves,” are 
what we carry away with us au dom marché from the rifled granaries of these 
four great husbandmen of the fields of intellect. The cardinal rules, so 
hard to keep in mind during the heat of the battle, have been well empha- 
sised and stamped with the characters of the individuals. Idiosyncracies 
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have been moulded, subdued and toned down by the necessities of safety 
and prudence. Rare are the openings in which the laws of development 
have not been respected—attacks have been prematurely but not rashly 
formed—the Pawn centre has been carefully attended to, open files seized, 
counter assaults resorted to under heavy pressure, drawn games kept well 
in hand, and all the rest of it. Mistakes have been mainly of the nature 
of oversights or due to fits of ‘“ chess-blindness.” 

Occasional glaring examples of violation of leading principles have 
been as much the property of the accurate and vigilant first-prize winner 
and the Modern Schoolmaster as of the youthful American or the impetuous 
Russian, witness the move Kt—K 5 of the champion in the 11th round, 
or his handling of the pieces on the Q side in the Petroff won by Mr. 


' Pillsbury, or, it might even be, his move of 4 Kt—Q B 3 in his final 


encounter with M. Tchigorin, supposing any truth in Mr. Pollock’s note to 
the reply of the latter in these pages. 

As to actual b/unders, it hardly appears as if Lasker had made any at 
all, while Steinitz and Pillsbury had the lion’s share of these grievous para- 
sites of good chess in all its branches. Tchigorin’s errors of omission and 
commission were of a somewhat different kind, occasional accessions of 
physical disability producing most helpless groping in imaginary darkness, 
very rare in his play and largely due to his superlative exertions. Pillsbury 
was a sufferer in this way, but not to the same extent, his errors (rare indeed 
in his general play) being more accentuated and more evidently caused by 
pressure of time, and no doubt to external influences, to which the older 
warriors should be and probably are more impervious. 

Possibly the most unexpected result was Tchigorin’s final position at 
the very end of the score. But we do not think that this shows his true 
form, neither do we believe there is that disparity between his playand Lasker’s 
as the personal encounters during the tournament shews. A score of 4 
wins to 0, with 2 draws, would on the surface indicate a very great superiority 
on the part of the winner, but we remember the respective positions of 
these two players in the Hastings Tournament, and we cannot accept these’ 
figures as absolutely showing the relative strength of the two masters. 

Pillsbury too seems to us to come out below his true form, for we do 
not believe that the result of the games played between Steinitz and Pillsbury 
is a fair index of the relative strength of the two masters. Indeed a careful 
analysis of the Pillsbury games shew that he ought to have done better. 
Certainly Pillsbury lost three games to Steinitz that ought to have had a better 
termination. And it would have made a great difference in his final 
position if he had not let these chances slip. The fact that he did so well 
against Lasker amply proves that he possesses the highest chess abilities, 
and we can only suppose that his defeat by Steinitz was owing to causes 
which possibly may not recur when these two redoubtable players meet 
avain, Anyhow Pillsbury is still young, and the chess world is all before 
him. A match between Lasker and Pillsbury would be interesting from 
many points of view. 

The proceedings commenced with a dinner, and were concluded 
with a similar function, the St. Petersburg Chess Club giving a farewell 
dinner to the four masters. ‘This enterprising chess club is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of the tournament, 
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